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THE SMALL FARMER. 


ol 





ne of the Difficulties That Beret Him; Also 
gome Pointers on the Road to Success. 
respondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The writer is a small farmer, and 
,ows from many years of hard ex- 
rience the trials and troubles of 
yosmall farmer. With poor land 
nd but little capital, anda family 
» support, he starts out burdened 
ith fears and many misgivings. 
around him are examples of 
jures of long standing—whole 
nilies giving up the struggle in 
gspair of ever doing any better, 
sling out and moving to some mill 
factory. He sees on every hand 
ks und dilapidated farm build- 
ngs, neglected orchards and run- 
pwn fields. He hears the old false- 
ood, that ‘‘farming don't pay,’’ re- 
ted over and over until he is sick 
heart. He calls to mind that 
rly everything he plants is sub- 
st to the early and late frosts ; that 

-y weather or destructive floods 
beaten him all along the way ; that 
is wheat muy be destroyed by the 
y, rust, smut or the chinch bug; 
hat his orchard muy be invaded by 
me scale or blight or bug and 
ined, his hogs die of cholera, his 
heep be killed by somebody’s be- 
oved dog, and a thousand and one 
ther ills face him and follow him in 
very step und turn he makes. 

Notwitastanding all of these per- 

exing conditions, the small farmer 
my fight his way through all of 
hese difficulties and find serene 

euce and plenty smiling on field and 
ock, on herd and home. 

How can this be done? 

Cultivate but few acres. 

Plow deep and putin fine order 

very foot of land intended for any 
rop. Ifthe land is rolling and in- 

ined to wash, terrace or hillside 
itch so as to surely control the sur- 
e water and thereby keep soil, 
nanure and crop on the field where 
belongs. Don’t getin a hurry and 
ight this foundation work at any 
bint. When everything is in good 
hape, the season, the condition of 
he soil, select seed, etc., ready at 
band, begin to plant and stick to it 
egurdless of the moon until a first- 
lass jub is finished, never forgetting 
orasingle day any crop you may 
lant, whether it be corn, wheat, 
botton, tobacco orany other crop. 
Ho und look it over and study its 
heeds ; cultivate shallow and often; 
eed 1t with affectionate care and at- 
entivn from planting to harvest. 

Puta tew acres in cotton if you 
hust, but be sure you make a bule 
nd u half to the acre; this may 
pay, but less will not. 

Bend every energy to make big 

elds to the acre. Ten or fifteen 
bushels of corn to the acre will not 
ay, but trom fifty to seventy-five 

ll. More than double of this lat 
fr number of bushels have been 
mude per acre time und again. 

The corn crop is a very important 
he inthe struggle the poor mun is 
muking to get ona better footing. 
He must have an abundance of corn 
We year round. Itis the best and 
heupest feed he can raise and wili 
Ways be wu sure stundovy in emer 
Bencies, us it will feed and sustain 
Verything on the p'ace. Study the 
MI punt and make much of its 
heeds and possibilities, as no mun 
“sever found out yet what it cun 
lo. 

There is another very important 
‘Top the smull farmer can raise to 
veut advantage und protit—the 

si potato. They are so easily 

Own, ulways good for home use 
id generaily seil fur good prices the 
your round. Northern-grown pota 
Yes ure Nuw selling in my neigh bor- 
“ood for one doliar and & quarter 
er bushel. What # bonanza tor 
ur furmers, if they wouid only 
“ID how toraise them und keep 
"eta in good condition! Every 
Mall turmer in North Carolina, 16 
makes no difference whether he ives 
the middie, eustern or western 

t of the State, ought to plant as 

, oy potatoes this spring as he can 
~ Justice by, and when fully ma- 
dig and store away in some 

k, coul place, and then prepure, 





right away, the same land or some 
other suitable place for the second 
crop to be planted about the first of 
August. Cultivate this late crop 
with special reference to saving all 
the moisture possible, asdry weather 
is the only serious drawback in mak- 
ing this crop. Just before cold 
weather sets in dig and bank up in 
hills right out in the field where 
grown. Then diga trench around 
the hill, so as to keep surface water 
from the potatoes and they will keep 
plump and nice until late spring. 

We must have an orchard of care 
fully-selected fruit trees. The varie- 
ties set out, the preparation of the 
land, the after care and cultivation, 
are all important factors in having a 
thrifty, paying orchard. If these re- 
quirements are not fully met, we 
need not look to the orchard for 
either pleasure or profit. 

We must also have a good cow or 
two and a few pigs ; they willdemand 
our loving care every day in the 
year. The very best of cows and 
the finest pigs obtainable, if turned 
out on the public or put into poor 
pastures to make a living for them- 
selves will surely fail to bring inany 
profit to the owner. 

There is not one farmer in a thou- 
sand, big or little, who makes and 
saves feed enough to do full justice 
by all of his stock. The more teed, 
the more stock ; the more stock, the 
more manure; the more manure, 
the better the crops; and as the 
circle widens and grows, the man 
himself looks better and eve: ything 
about him tukes on a brighter and 
more thrifty appearance. Of course, 
we do not expect to get vastly rich 
all of a sudden, by such small farm 
work, but wedo contend that the 
great mujority of the small farmers 
in North Carolina can, by proper 
management, grow comfortably fat 
and independent. 

There ure many other things that 
must be done along with the fore 
going; these will be considered in 
some future articles. 

J. Epom SMITH. 





GREAT VALUE OF LEGUMES. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Perhaps no discovery has been 
made during the century just closed 
which is of more importance to farm- 
ers generally than the fact that 
leguminous plants, (peas, beans, 
lupines and the clovers,) not only 
draw the most important and expen. 
sive parts of their food from the at- 
mosphere, but have the power tv 
store uway the nitrogen so gathered, 
into the soil in which they are grow 
ing, through small nodules on their 
roots. so that instead of impoverish- 
ing the soil of its fertility, as do most 
other plants, they leave it actually 
richer in the most costly element of 
plunt food. Thus the great problem 
of quickly and cheaply restoring the 
lost fertility to old and worn out 
soils has been practicatly solved. 
Instead of purchasing a costly fer 
tilizer, mich in nitrogen, it is now 
found to be only necessary to apply 
a cheaper grade, co.taining pctash, 
lime, and phosphoric acid, on which 
can be grown a heavy crop of cow 
peas, or clover, which will complete 
the balanced ration by collecting and 
storing the more costly element, 
nitrogen, after which grass and 
grain crops will makea heavy growth. 
Ordinary grass and g:ain crops are 
very exhausting upon the soil, as 
they draw therefrom their entire 
food supply, while the legumes add 
to the soil the most valuable and 
costly element, thus leaving it richer 
instead of poorer. Like some men, 
they leave the eurth better for huav- 
ing lived upon it. At the sume time 
the leguminous plants make better 
huy and grazing than grass plants. 
The herbuge of the legumes is mre 
succulent, more digestible and richer 
thun tbat of grass. Legumes will 
grow and thrive upon soil too poor, 
or deticient in elements required, tu 
produce or support a stand of grass, 
and will yielda heavier crop than 
most grasses. Nothing but custom 
and prejudice favors the cuntinued 
growing of grasses in meadow and 
pasture to exclusion of cow peas and 
clover. Isaac F. TILLINGHasT. 
Wyoming Co., Pa. 





HARRY FARMER’S TALES. 


XXII. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

“Is it too wet to plow?’’ is the 
question often asked after a rain. 
We want to push our work and are 
anxious to bein the field. The high 
places around the home do not seem 
to be wet, there is some water in the 
holes about the yard, and we are at 
our wits’ ends to know what to do 
Where the land is high and rolling 
or issandy with a porons subsoil, 
the water sinks very rapidly and the 
soil is in a condition to plow, but if 
the land is flat and with a clayey 
subsoil onlv 6 to 12 inches from sur- 
face, it takes a good while for the 
soil to dry enough to plow without 
injury. To overcome these difficul- 
ties drain the land as well as you 
can, then get a rain gauge and place 
it in an open place so thatit will 
catch what rain falls and no more. 
A tin cun such as are used for oys- 
ters, tomatoes, etc , will do; or, still 
better. get a glass jar, (such as are 
used for peaches, cherries, etc , when 
put up in brandy,) and you can 
measure the depth and note the 
effact each rain has on the soil and 
in a short time tell exactly how wet 
the soil is. Our soil is made too wet 
by 134 inches of rainin 24 hours. 
One-half inch rain is a very good 
season. Three inches falling inside 
of as many hours will make a freshet 
here unless it hus been very dry. 
We ought to have said that land 
broken very deep will hold more 
water than that which is plowed 
shallow. 

Complaints of scarcity of laborers 


is being made now and will be heard’ 


more and more as the season ad- 
vances. The wise farmer will p:an 
to do more of his work with horse 
power. There are peop'e who think 


so much of their horse that they ' 


will actually do the work themselves 
to prevent the horse from doing i‘, 
let the horse stand in the stall and 
let their wives and children go out 
in the woods and carry the cook wood 
along distance. The women do it 
gladly sometimes in order to have a 
pretty horse, not thinking how it 
will affect their ownuppearance. Of 
course, such instances are not com 
mon. Harry Farmer is very anxious 
totry to get this false sense of cruelty 
to animals out of our people. He 
does not believe in being cruel to 
humun beings or the brute creation 
either. Man has been given domin- 
ion over the whole creation, and a 
chance to use it for his advancement 
and he will not be doing his duty if 
he does not doit. It is not wrong to 
sit on a plow and have an umbrella 
stretched over you and the horses 
doing the work. At night whena man 
comes in who has plowed this way 
can he sit up and read or go to the 
postottice after his mail and do vuri. 
ous little jobs and lie down and sleep 
without having his legs or feet pain. 
ing him sv that he feels tired next 
morning. People sometimes follow 
a plow all day and at night are more 
fatigued than the horse. If our 
Southern farmers ever succeed, they 
will have to use more horse power 
and do less work with their hands. 

Keep the surfave of the land well 
stirred where you expect to plant 
potatoes (sweet). It will keep che 
grass down und save moisture. 

Harry FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 

Let us lay aside all prejudice, plow 
and cultivate in the best way. Task all 
that live in thedry belt tosubsvil one 
acre of upland—do not turn the clay 
on t p—cultivate upon a level, and 
see how you like it.—B. F. White, 
Alamance Co.,, N. C. 





All that the furmer raises has a 
true market value. The best puying 
market is often the home market— 
that is, full supplies for all the con- 
sumers that are at home. This is 
the first market that should be well 
supplied. Buying and selling shou'd 
be carefully considered. In a poor 
farming country no grain should be 
sold for money, but all should be 
disposed of in the form of flesh of 
some kind and then let the refuse go 
back to the land.—R. R. Moore, 
Guilford Co, N.C. 


A NEW AGRICULTURAL YEARBOOK. 


The Agricultural Department of 
the University of Tennessee has re- 
cently issued a second agri3ultural 
yearbook devoted entirely to sub 
jects of interest to the farmer and 
fruit grower. About a year ago an 
agricultural handbook appeared in 
the Record series and its success 
warranted the University in devot- 
ing one issue a year to agriculture. 

The present yearbook is a copious- 
ly illustrated pamphlet of eighty- 
three pages and the pictures are well 
chosen and helpful to the reader. 
In the initial article President Dab 
ney discusses education as related to 
production from the standpoint of 
the political economist. This is fol- 
lowed by an article on ‘‘The Progress 
of Agricaltural Education”’’ by Prof. 
Soule, in which is embraced a str »ng 
plea for the teaching of agriculture 
in the public schools. Other matter 
bearing on education relates to the 
short course in agriculture now in 
progress at the University. Prof. 
Soule contributes interesting articles 
on Horse Breeding, The Sanitary 
Production of Milk, Computation of 
Rations, Management of Ensilage 
Crops on the University Farm, The 
New Dairy Hall, and the Permanent 
Agricultural Exhibit, a perusal of 
whick cannot but be beneficial and 
useful to the farmer. Prof. Mooers 
discusses fertilizers for Tennessee, 
and Prof. Keffer writes on pruning 
the grape and peach and on under- 
planting in orchards. 

After a careful examination of the 
volume it would seem that no South- 
ern farmer should be without this 
useful addition to his fund of agri- 
cultural knowledge, and especially 
so in view of the fact that the year- 
book can be obtained free of cost on 
application to Prof. Andrew M. 
Soule, Department of Agriculture, 
; University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


ee ee 
THE VALUE OF CUTTON SEED. 


Here are some facts regarding this 
subject which will surprise most 
Progressive Furmer readers. But 
however surpising, they are true: 

“Cotton is not only king among 
the Southern export crops, but the 
cotton seed is a commodity of great 
and growing importance. Cotton 
seed wus once a waste product that 
uround every gin became a nuisance. 
There was no known use to which 
the huge fermenting piles could be 
put. A crop of 12,010,000 bales will 
furnish 6,000,000 tons of seed, one- 
fourth of which will be required, by 
present wasteful methods for plant- 
ing, which leaves 4,500,000 tons for 
munufacturers’ uses. The product 
of a ton of seed varies, the average 
being 37 gallons of oil, 725 pounds of 
oil meal or cake, 820 pounds of hulls 
and 180 pounds of linters. These 
products, at present prices, are worth 
about $24 for the products of a ton 
of seeds. But there is no necessity 
f. r using 1,500,C00 tons for planting. 
This would give 155 pounds per acre 
to 25,010,000 acres. Of carefully 
selected seed, properly prepared and 
planted, one-fourth that amount is 
ample. This would leave for manu- 
tucturing purposes more than 5,600,- 
000 tons of seed, worth when manu 
tactured, at least $132,C00,000. The 
oil alone would bring more than $50, 
000,000—the equivalent of 20,000,000 
bushels of corn, or half that amount 
of wheat exported. A noted statis- 
tivian stated a few years ago that if 
Yankee firmers could grow cotton 
in the North they would become rich 
raising it for the seed alone, and of 
this wonderful commodity the South 
has a practical monopoly. All at 
tempts to breuk this monopoly have 
tuiled. Itis the grunidest source ot 
wealth ever possessed by any agri- 
cultural country. All that is neces- 
sary is to hundle it judiciously, pro 
duce no more of it than the world 
must have, utilize the seed tu the best 
advantage and the treasures of earth 
are ut the Southern farmers’ feet.’’ 





Be careful of one thing. Do not 
get into fields too quickly after the 
showers. Stirring the soil when 
wet willdo much harm. Dast, not 
mud, is what you want. Run around 
your corn and cotton with the one- 
horse subsoil plow. It will pay you 





well.—J. B. Hunnicutt. y 





VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Bearing upon this important sub. 
ject we give the following editorial 
from a recent issue of Colman’s 
Rural World. Any book mentioned 
in this article will be furnished by 
Thhe Progressive Farmer upon re- 
ceipt of price: 

A reader of the Rural World asks: 
‘*What do you think is the best work 
on farming and stock raising; what 
is the cost and who are the pub- 
lishers?”” This comes to us, in one 
form or another, very often, and we 
have to answer that there is no one 
book covcring so broad a field that 
we can conscientiously recommend 
as a text-book to one who wants to 
get information covering the field. 
When one stops and considers what 
is included in the word farming he 
will soon come to understand that it 
includes too much to be put between 
two covers, and he does not have to 
study the subject a great while until 
he concludes that not one book but 
many are required if one expects to 
get from such sources information 
of much worth regarding farming. 
Take, for instance, the subject of 
soils. It will be readily conceded 
that this is a basic subject. All 
farming operations begin with the 
soil. 

But stop for a moment, brother 
farmer, even you who have been 
working with soils every year dur- 
ing the last half century, and tell 
how much you know of that sub- 
stance from whish you have pro- 
duced your corn, clover, wheat, oats, 
fruits, fiax and other crops, some of 
which you have worked into beef, 
milk, butter, pork, wool, horse 
power, flowers and physical and 
mental energy. 

You know there are many differ 
ent kinds of soils and perhaps you 
have a half dozen or more on your 
own farm of a quarter section; and 
in the years you have been handling 
those different soils you have learned 
so much about them as to what crops 
are best on the different ones, and 
how each should be handled for best 
results that if you attempted to put 
in writing all you know about them 
for the guidance of a man to whom 
you were selling the farm and who 
had little knowledge of farming, 
you would cover a good many sheets 
of paver. And yet were you t: ex 
amine yourself carefully you would 
readily admit that what you did not 
know about the soils of your own 
farm would amount to far more than 
what you did know. And the knowl 
edge you do not have could have 
been turned to very useful account 
if it had been possessed. And thus 
it appears that there is much to 
learn about soils, far too much to be 
condensed into a chapter in a book 
that attempts to cover the whole 
subject of farming. The subject of 
soils calls for a book all by itself, 
and sucha one is available. It is 
entitled The Soil, was written by F. 
H. King, Professor of Agricultural 
Physics in the University of Wis 
consin, and is published by the Mac 
Millan Company, at the price of 
75 cents. This book tells how soils 
were made ; nature, functions, origin 
and wasting of soils, texture, compo- 
sition and kinds of soils, and a vast 
deal more that every farmer ought 
to know, and which but few do. 

But thisis only one of many im 
portant divisions of the subject of 
farming, and you begin to see that 
it will be necessary to recommend 
the best books ruther than the best 
book. In addition to the book on 
soils mentioned we would like to 
recommend one entitled The Fertil 
ity of the Lund, by I. P. Roberts, 
Director of the College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, and pub 
lished by the MacMillan Company. 
Price $1. Other books ure published 
by this company in this same Rural 
Science series. Among which may 
be mentioned The Principles of 
Fruit Growing, by Prof. L. H. 
Builey; Principles of Breeding of 
Animals, by W. H. Brewer, and 
Feeding of Animals, by W. H. Jor- 
dan. A work which we must recom- 
mend to all who have animals to 


teed is Feeds and Feeding, by W. A. 
Henry of the University of Wiscon-. 
sin, Madison, Wis., and published by 
the author. Price $2. 


STONE SILOS. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Wherever possible, and that is 
whenever stones are abundant, I 
would advise the construction of 
stone in place of stave silos. The 
reasons for this are numerous, but 
the most important is that of dura- 
bility. A well built stone silo is 
practically indestructible provided 
one is willing to keepit in fair re- 
pair each year. The wooden silo 
must begin to decay before a great 
many years in spite of all the labor 
put on it to preserve the wood, and 
just as soon as the decay begins 
trouble follows. That is, air is let 
in at different places and the ensilage 
is spoilt in spots. Of course a good 
plank stave silo well built and well 
preserved will last a good many 
years, and it will pay any one to 
construct such a building. If stones 
are plentiful, however, it will be 
more economy to build the stone 
silo, and make it circular in form to 
prevent waste and make it more con- 
venient to fill and empty. 

One fourteen to sixteen feet in 
diameter and twenty two to thirty 
feet deep, ranning a few feet below 
ground, will make a good size. The 
inside of the silo should be well 
plastered so that no air can get 
through the walls at any time This 
inside plastering will have to be re- 
newed more than anything else, and 
wherever the cement between the 
stones in the wall has loosened any, 
more will have to be putin. The 
annual repairing should consist of 
this, With a little mortar ready be- 
forehand it isan easy matter to go 
around the silo every summer and 
repair all weak places before the en- 
Silage is putin. Every part of the 
wall should be kept impervious to 
the air, and upon this will depend to 
alarge extent the success of the 
work. Another important point is 
that the silo must be cleaned - thor- 
oughly each year before the new 
crop is putin. If the ensilage is 
taken out and the inside walls are’ 
not thoroughly cleaned, decay and 
fermentation will begin at different 
points. Corrupt matter will adhere 
to the walls or lodge in little crevices, 
and this will form the foundation 
for extensive fermentation later. 
The germs of decay placed in the 
silo before it is filled cause the de- 
struction of more ensilage than any 
other thing. Many a farmer who 
has failed with his silo could trace 
the trouble back to this lack of 
cleanliness. It is very much like 
failing to clean ont the dairy uten- 
sils after each milking. If we fail to 
do this trouble is bound to come. 
With the walls perfectly air tight 
and free from all taint of previous 
filling, the chances are all in favor 
of preserving successfully the year’s 
crop of ensilage. C. T. Waite. 





GOOD PRICES FOR BERRIES. 

The last issue of the Mt. Olive Ad- 
vertiser, published in the heart of 
the berry region, contains these 
timely points for growers: 

‘*Present conditions assure very 
good, if not fancy prices, for North 
Carolina berries, and it behooves our 
growers to be on the alert when dis- 
posing of their fruit in order to re- 
ceive its true worth. 

We cuution the shippers to be care- 
ful about selling to buyers, lest they 
accept the ‘“‘Buyers Bait’ and not 
the market price. Itis a well known 
fact that last year one buyer made a 
net profit of $1,200 on four car louds 
of berries. Does it take many such 
arguments to convince growers that 
they must exercise care and judg- 
ment? We know of a local buyer 
who did not invest one cent of his 
own money, who made $600 in about 
two weeks—can you imagine what 
the man who put up the money 
made? 

It is the buyer’s privilege to make 
money out of the grower if he can do 
so it isthe duty of the grower to 
get every cent. possible out of his 
crop, but when a buyer makes a 
clear profit of one dollar per crate 
out of the grower, it is evident that 
the latter is having his leg pulled to 
no small extent.—Mt. Olive (N. C.) 





Advertiser. 
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as — Editorial. 


' LET US HAVE PEACE. 





A Democratic Senate has recently 
acquitted the impeached Republican 
judges, and now Republican officers 
have dismissed the cases aguinst the 
Democratic registrars. Now, in- 
deed, let us have peace. As the 
Biblical Recorder well says: ‘‘We 
have at last come to the end of the 
political war. Now may the people 
and the churches have rest; and 
may all Christian people give no 
countenance to those ‘leaders’ who 
may seek again to make fellow.citi- 
zens hate one another. Now is the 
time for us all to establish a new 
political basis in North Carolina, 
recognizing the right of any man to 
vote as he pleases and demanding 
that politicians shall wage their 
Campaigns on principles instead of 
passion. It is with the people.”’ 
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IN THIS NUMBER. 





J. Edom Smith’s isa very readable | 
letter. ‘A little farm well tilled” is | 
his motto, and we think you will 
enjoy his article on ‘The Small 
Farmer.’’ The article following, on 
the subject of legumes, reminds us 
of the importance of planting a full 
crop of cow pers this year. Do this, 
even if you have to buy seed. Harry 
Farmer has something to say on the 
question, ‘‘Isit too wet to plow?’ 
This is a matter of vast importance, 
for the farmer cun far better afford 
to remain idle a whole day thun to | 
plow a single hour while the ground 
is too wet. Read the articles 
“sun-dried 





| 
on | 


| money 
tually endorse the efforts of the South- | 


| tary John P. Allison, and adds: 


| prices; and these having less cot- 


| cles of agreement, which was left in 
|the hands of Mr. Allisom for any 


'in other counties. 


COTTON GROWERS’ MEETINGS. 


In this State, within the last few | 
days, meetings of cotton growers 
have been held in Franklin, Cabar- 
rus, and Edgecombe counties 

At the Edgecombe meeting Presi- 


fine dairying State, but the industry 
is still-in its swaddling clothes here. 
For assistance in developing it, let 
the Observer withdraw its opposition 
to the Grout bill, as by this opposi 
tion if has given aid and comfort to 





dent J. W. B. Battle presided, with 
W O. Howard as Secretary. 
Severul interesting and instructive 


| speeches were made by Rev. J. B. 
| Morton, Dr. L. Staton, 


Be. MM. 2: 
Savage, of Halifax; W. A. Thigpen, 


|V. B. Knight, W. L. Barlow, J. W. 
| Purvis, and others. 


The following resolution was adop- 
ted: 
“Resolved, Thatitis the interest of 


the cotton growers to curtail the | 


acreage.in cotton, and give more at- 


| tention to the making of home sup- 


plies, and that cotton should be the 
crop; and turther that we 
ern Cotton Growers’ Protective As- 
sociation.”’ 


In Franklin county, the conven- | 


tion urged a reduction of 25 percent. 
in cotton acreage. The cotton grow- 
ers of that county will meet again | 


ther action will be takon. 
The Concord Times reports a 
thoughtful speech made by Secre- 


‘“‘Healsoread some statistics which 
will bear publishing very often. 
They were furnished by the Presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Association 
and are as follows: 11,000,000 bales 
at 5 cents would be « $275,000,000 ; 
10,000,000 at 6 cents, $300,000,000 ; 
9,000,000 at 7 cents, $315,000,000; 
8,000,000 at 10 cents $400,000,000. 

“Mr. S §S. McWhirter said these 
figures convinced him and made a 
motion that each planter reduce his 
crop two acres to the mule. 

‘‘Amended by Mr. Z. A. Morris that 
each planter reduce his crop 10 per 
cent. The amendment was adopted. 
The opinion being that it was best to 
reduce if only those present were 
governed by this resolution, believ- 
ing that it is best for them in either 
event, whether their example is fol- 
lowed or not. If it is done through- 
out the South no one doubts its re- 
ducing the quantity and thereby en- 
hancing the value, but if only by 
these few a large crop and ruinous 


ton can raise it cheaper and by rais- 
ing more grain have less to buy, 
which looks like a safe position for 
us. 

“The motion of Mr. Allison that 
we form the Cabarrus County Cot- 
ton Growers Protective Association, 
was adopted and the temporary offl- 
cers made permanent. 

‘All present then signed the arti- 


who wished to sign hereafter.”’ 

We have seen reports of no meetings 
It is generally 
couceded that the crop in this State 
will be increased rather than din.in- 
ished. Those who make their own 
supplies will “pull through’’ in 
spite of the low prices likely to pre 
vail next fall, bat the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not be de- 
ceived into planting cotton to buy 
home supplies. ‘There is a way 


the great enemy of the dairy indus- 
| try, the iniquitous oleo fraud. It is 
|time for our Southern cotton farm- 
| ers to realize the falsity of the asser 
| tion that the passage of the Grout 
| Lill world decrease the price of cot- 
|ton seed. The fallacy of this con 


| tention is well set forth by Colman’s 
| Rural World as follows: 


‘*There has been developed during | 


the lust few yearsa large demand 
for cotton seed meal, one of the by 
products of the cotton raising busi- 
ness of the South. 
largely from dairymen because cot- 
ton seed meal is one of the most 


|a balanced ration with corn and 
other carbonaceous foods produced 
on the farms of the dairy States. To 
}no other class of farmer: is cotton 
seed so valuable as to dairymen, and 


| the demand for it by them will in- 


In the State of Iowa 
| there are about 1,000,000 dairy cows. 
Suppose these were being fed an 
average of only one pound of cotton 
seed meal pers ay To supply it the 
dairymen of Iowa would have to 
send to the South fully $3,000,000 
annually, added to what might be 
wanted in other States, whereas the 
oleomargine business used last year 
less than 5,000,000 pounds of cotton 
seed oil, for which not over $250,000,- 
000 was paid.”’ 


The Grout bill proposes not to in- 
terfere with the business of any 
honest manufacturer of oleomargar- 
ine. It does reduce the tax of two 
cents a pound to one fourth of one cent 
a pound onany and all oleomargar- 
ine which is not colored so it can be 
easily palmed off for real butter. The 
factories will be unmolested in their 
constitutional right to make oleo- 
margarine, and if, as is claimed, 
people rather have it than butter they 
can, laugh at the furore created by 
the friends of the duirymen and in 
the interest of pure food. 


~~ mb oem 


RULES FOR APPLYING FERTILIZERS. 


It is often a perplexing question 
how best to apply fertilizers. We 
should, of course, be governed by the 
land, ferti'izer, crops, and time of 
application. 

First, the nature of the land would 
influence the mode of application as 
it is best on poor thin lands to spread 
the fertilizer over the whole land. 
The crop will hold up better through 
the season. If the crop is over- 
stimulated at first in poor land, then 
the crop will grow too rapidly at 
first, and the poor soil cannot sus- 
tain this excessive growth when the 
fertilizer is exhausted It is far bet- 
ter for the crop to have a steady but 
sure growth rather than growing 
with a great spurt at first and then 
be starved out the rest of the time. 
This is especially true of slow grow- 
ing crops. The nature of the soil 
would also. have quite an influence. 
A cluy soil is retentive and would 
allow the fertilizer to become soluble 





that seemeth pleasant to a mun, 
but the end thereof is death.”’ 


NORTH CAROLINA DAIRYING. 


The Charlotte Observer has this 


slowly, and would hold it there a 
long time, whereas the light sandy 
soil is open and porous and allows 
| the fertilizer to tecome soluble rap 
idly and also allows it to sink down 


briskbats’’ in recent | sensible comment upon te tine of | through it easily. Hence it would be 


issues _f The Progressive Farmer.|dsiry investigation in which Prof. | better in the drill on a sandy soil. 


We have otten called attention to | 
the value oi the This State 
should have a hundred silos tor euch | 
ons nowinuse. ‘To those interested, | 
Mr. ©. 'T. White's article wiil prove | 
helpful. 

On puge $ we have referred toa 
valuable new builetin, ‘Practical 
Suggestions for Farm Buildings.’’ 
Yhe uuthor is a Virginian, and he 
hus done his work well. Read our 
notice and send for a copy; it’s free. 

“We think Aunt Jennie’s depart- 


silo. 


usual; we should like to be able to 





fill three columns with such letters 
all the yeur. 


suggestive ideas in Mr. Vreeman’s 


“Whatis Successr’? Nor will you 
find the poem on puge 5 entirely 
dull; wany of us, no doubt, may 
profit by its lesion. 

We should like tu have more tet- 


ters such as ‘Corn Crucker’’ hus ja fine dairying Stat» and our hust-| 
We also hope | ling farmers would do well to keep | 


written for this issne 
to have other reports of County Alu 


ance meetings for our next issue.;ments in developing this line of | 


And just here we repeat our request 
for the farming news of your section 


Let us have at least one crop corre- j 


spondent trom each county. 


Emery, of The Progressive Farmer | 


staff, is now engaged : 

“Secretary of Agriculture Wilson 
is devoting his energies to develop- 
ing the duiry industry in the United 
States, especially with a view to the 
export of dairy products. Experts 
are now studying the needs of this 
trade in the Philippines, Porto Rico 
and elsewhere. Little Denmark ships 
most of the butter and cheeses th.it 


are corsumed in tropical countries, | 

. ait 
having almost a monopoly of this | 
ment is even more interesting than | trade in South America, in the West | 


Indies and in our own Philipines. 
She sends her butter to tropical 


The ladies will also be | countries in small tins hermetically | 
inferested in ‘‘Suving the Berries,’’ sealed and prepared in such a way | 
while the young men will find some | that it withstands the terrific heat. | 
While Denmark makes the world’s 
maxims and in Walter Vrooman's| butter, t :e United States feeds Den- | 


|Inark’s cows, und Secretary Wilson 


|Suys there is no reuson why we} 


‘should not keep .ur teed for our 
own Jerseys and Ayrshires and ship 
butter ourselves. North Carolina is 


in touch with the Se cretury's eaperi- 


| trade.”’ 

All of whichis true enough—the 
last sentence being specially perti- 
nent North Curolina is indeed a 


Second. A fertilizer that is easily 
| dissolved should be applied just as 
| the crop needs it, andin the drill 
| Nitrate of soda is often applied asa 
top dressing 
just us the crop begins to tuke on 
rapid growth in spring, as the nitro 
gen goes tothe development of the 
foliage, and the phosphoric acid to 
the maturing of the seed. A fertili- 
zer like lime thut dissolves slowly 
should be spread broadcast and some 
time before neeled. Cotton 
meul needs several weeks tou become 
soluble, and it is a well known fact 
that cotton seed when used as a fer 








row at least two months 
needed by the crop. 

Third A quick growing crop needs 
the fertilizer to be applied before it 


before 


tilizer put on broadcast and ufter the 
crop germinates. 

| Fourth. Time of application will 
also govern mode’ of application 
When applied for sttmniating and 
Sturtins the young crop, 


| 


ticed; bat when appiied to 


B. 1, 


This demand is | 


valuable foods they can use to make | 


; ae 2s é |creuse rapidly if they can continue | 
on the date of this issue, when fur- | I fern 
| to do business. 


This should be done | 


seed | 


tilizer should be put deep in the fur- | 


then the 
drili or hill system should be urie- | 
help | 
out and finish up the growth the 
broudoust system should be followed. | 

Be sure to pat the fertilizer where 


LIMITS IN AGE AND HOURS FOR EM- 
PLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN 

FACTORIES. 
| Mr. W.J. Peele, of the Raleigh 
| bar, has prepared a very interesting 
| table showing the limits in age and 
hours for factory child labor in the 
| different States. Mr. Peele has given 
|us permission to publish the table 
|and we think our readers will find it 
| worth studying,for in this State these 
| questionsare yet unsettled. A make- 
| shift ‘agreement’? with factory 
owners is not what the people want 
|/nor what humanity demands. North 
Carolina must have a plain statute 
regulating factory child labor— 


| something that can be enforced. In| 


the first 
age limit 


the table given herewith 
row of figures refers to the 


| in years, the second shows the hour | 
| (yielded) 


limit per day. 
In three States, as will be seen, 
the age limit is not the same for both 
| Sexes : “M.’’ refers to males, ‘F.”’ 
| to females. : 
HOURS. 
10 


AGE 
10 
14 
14 
14 
13 
12 

. 12) 
14 \ 
12 


12 


| 
|; California 
| Colorado 


Connecticut ...... 
Idaho .... 
(a) Illinois 
Indiana 


10 


10 
10 


9 


10 
10 
10 


10 


8 
10 

8 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Louisiana 


Maine.... 
Maryland 


(6) Michigan. . 


Minnesota.......... 
(c) Nebraska 
(d) New Hampshire. . 


(e) New Jersey.... 


(f) New York 
North Dakota 
(7) Ohio 
(A) Rhode Island.... 
(¢) South Dakota.... 
Tennessee 
(j) Vermont 
(k) Virginia 
West Virginia....... 12 —_— 

Wisconsin ... Peters 13 8 

(a) Illinois—8 hours in the day 
time constitute a duy’s work in Illi- 
nois. Longer time only by agree- 
ment and a child cannot agree; it is 
inferred that 8 hours would be the 
limit in that State for children. 

(6) Michigan—“‘No person, etc., 
shall employ any mule child under 
14 years of age norany female under 
16 years of age for more than 9 
Roursaduay.’’ This act does not ap. 
ply to persons engaged in agriculture 
or domestic duties nor to clerks. 

(c) Nebraska—The employment of 
children under the ages limited can- 
not exceed four months. 

(d) New Hampshire—No child un- 
der 16 who cannot read and write 
shall be employed in factories dur- 
ing the session of the public school. 

(e) New Jersey—No child between 
12 and 15 years of age allowed to be 
employed unless he has attended 
school within the year 12 weeks. 

(f) New York—The hour limit is 
obtained in the same way as in Illi 
nois. 

(yg) Ohio—The hour limit is ob- 
tained in the same way as in Illinois. 

(A) Rhode Island—No minor and 
no woman under sixteen cnn be em- 
ployed over 10 hours a day in fac 
tories (manufactories ) 

(4) South Dakota—Unlawful to 
compel any woman or any child un- 
der 18 years of age, or to permit any 
child under 14 years of age. 


14 


16 
12 
14 
12 
10 
14 


children under 15 
(k) Virginia—No woman and no 
chiid under 14 shall labor more than 
10 hours a day in any factory. 
ae ee 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT WIS. 
CONSIN }XPERIMEN! STATION. 





| 

| 

| This report just received covers | 
the principal work of the =taticn for | 


| 

| the fiscal year to June 30:h, 1900. 
| The table of contents shows it to be 
|tion which is being done at that 
Station. Most of these reports must 
| be overlooked in 
| but we wish tu 


this brief review, 
note here the ad- 
| Vaucement of Dr. Babcock to Assist- 
ant Drecto: uid the fact that his 
‘distinguished services have won a 
| world-wide reputation in the dairy 


| 


ture tuvk step: to recognize the ser 
vices of the doctor by providing that 


The dairymen of far-away New Zea- 

|loud have also recognized his ser- 
| vices, and now comes the French 
Government, which through its uni- 
versul exporition at Paris has 
awarded to Dr. Babcock a grand 
| prize of honor.”’ 








| information. 


; se lO >: Irs Rrourerwenre awn Yrc| Paying for butter fata little a 
field for Wisconsin and its university, | OeAvene : is REqueauuatts sup Yen) TOT OS 
t | Most appropriate y the last Legisla- | 
is planted and either under the crop, | safe J pin 
or drilled by the side of the crop. | 
| One of slow growth can have the fer- | ’ 
a suitable medal be prepared fsr him. | 


| Anexperiment an ‘Feeding Pigs | 
it is needed, und when it is needed, | for the Prod:.ction of Lean and of | 
| Fat Meat,’’ resulted in Satisfactory | 


gains. Feeding for lean ‘increased 
the per cent. of blood and the weight 
f the livers and kidneys. This was 
accompanied by a genera! increase 
of :5 pounds gain of ‘“‘pea fe: pigs”’ 
over corn fed pigs.’’ Taking the in 
estinal and kidney fat as an indica- 
tion of the fat stored in other parts 
of the body, the average per cent. of 
intestinal fat t. dressed weight in 
the corn-fed pigs was 2.2. In the 
pea-feit pigs this percentage was 
just 2.0 
Under ‘‘Record of the University 
Dairy Herd,’’ Prof. Carlyle says: 
‘Again the writer must record his 


surprise and that of the herdsman, | 


J. R. Duitiks, to whose unremitting 
care and att:ntion much 


cess of the herd is due, at the large | 


amount of milk and butter given 
by the large and heavy 
grade Shorthorn cows of the dual- 
purpose type.’’ The herd manage- 
ment was good and the cows given 
similar treatment. Under these con- 
ditions the old milking proclivities 
of these Shorthorns have reasserted 
themselvesin spite of years of special 
purpose breeding and endeavor to 
bury the Shorthorns asa dairy breed. 
Prof. Carlyle’s report a year ago at- 
tracted wide attention because it is 
drawing round from the beaten path 
of recent tendencies to the older and 
better recognition of merit in dairy 
stock, classifying it rather on per- 
formance than on ‘breed’ and 
‘‘form’’ and special purpose theories. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE—By B. F. John. 
son. Published by B F. Johnson 
Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This is a thoroughly practical, 
well-written and neatly illustrated 
book of 123 pages. The exercises 
given are simple and can be used 
either at school or at home. The 
book also contains many valuable 
suggestions for teachers and parents 
regarding the all-.round—physical 
mental and moral—development of 
children. We are sure that no 
Northern publisher has ever put 
into so small a compass so much 
valuable matter on physical culture 
and kindred subjects. The book will 
be sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price. 

Taomas JEFFERSON—By Thomas E. 
Watson. Published by Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This is a recent addition to the 
‘*Beacon Biographies’’ series, in 
which the publishers have given the 
reading public the lives of a number 


of great Americans unencumbered by | 


the uninteresting details which add 
to the bulk of so many biographies. 
Mr. Watson, as everyone knows, is 
never dull, and his life of Jefferson 
is in his best vein. Unlike Randali’s 
work, which, Watson says, ‘‘gives 
pretty much everything that can be 
said in favor of Mr. Jefferson, and 
does not ruffle or confuse the mind 
by stating anything on the other 
side,’ the Georgiun seems to have 
given an impartial account of Jefier- 
son’s career. Summing up we have 
this estimate: ‘Jefferson was a 
many sided man, complex in char- 
acter, full of contradictions, and yet 
in his devotion to what he conceived 
to be the best interests of humanity 
grandly consistent. Farmer, scien- 


| tist, in or, sc awye 3 
(j) Vermont—i0 hour limit for | inventor, soholer, lawyer, states 


man and philosopher, he is interest- 
ing from every point of view—one 
ot the few men whom the greed for 
gold never soiled; one of the few 
who, from first to last, worked for 
country and tor fellow-man.”’ 

Law snp How To Krep Out or Ir— 
By P. H. Coggins, of the Philudei- 
ph'a Bar Published by Penn Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
50 cents. 

In plain, common-sense style, Mr. 


| . . 
“— ; | Coggins discusses the common every- 
replece with th: line of investiga. | 


day principles of law, and has given 


a 
NORTH CAROLINA LILY GROWING 


The March issue of 
Northern agricultural etchanes 
continued the following item - 7 

“They are getting resdy for ¢ 
annual harvest of Easter lillies ; 
Bermudi. But if an ex erimen, 
that is now being made for a Phil, 
del,hia firm at the State Hxpey 
ment farm at Charlotte, N. ©, shel] 
rove successful, the time may omg 
when Bermuta-will not be Calle] 
upon every yesr to supnly Millions 
of plants. The Philadelphi, 


one of 





vf the suc- | 


ans, Who 
handle many thousands of White 
flowers, are having an interest 
test made in growing fifty th 
of the plants at the North 
| Stution. It is their hope that 


ing 
Usang 
Caroling 
THE litieg 
will thrive there, as success w; uld 
not only doaway with the hard-shipg 
attending upon the shipment by 
water of the delicate flowers, py 
weuld make a new industry for the 
South.” 

Seeing the facts so sadly jumbieg 
we sent the item to Prof. Ww. P 
Massey for correction. We sovn ze, 
ceived the following reply: 

“Yours and the enclosed slip at 
hand. Some one has merely gone of 
half-cocked, not knowing that the 
North Carolina Station is not at 
Charlotte, and then assuming thatit 
is Philadelphia dealers who ure mak. 
ing the experiments with the Ber. 
muda lily. I have about 75,000 sot 
of the Bermu4a lily planted and hope 
they will beasuccess. They were 
furnished by Peter Henderson &Co, 
of New York. Then I have ua few of 
another variety, less than one thon. 
sand, which were furnished by g 
Philadelphia house. Iam also grow. 
ing at the Station Farm 15,000 reses 
for Henderson & Co. The trade 
North are rapidly coming to realize 
that they will be compelled to have 
their roses grown in the South, as 
those who are doing so are getting 
bette: stock and the others will be 
compelled to follow suit. There is 
a great opening here for the invest. 
ment of capital in the propagation 
and culture of the roseas» specialty, 
and if the men with money to invest 
could be induced to furni h the cap. 
ital, a very lucrative business could 
be established, and we hope to -ee it 
done.” 


With the issue of April 18th The 
Youth’s Companion will enter upon 
its 75th year. This ‘75th Birthday 
Issue’’ will be a double number, 
counting among its contributors the 
Vice-President of the United States, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mary E. Wil- 
kins and Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 
|The Companion grows better with 
age. 
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CALIFURNIA DAIRYING. 
Editorial Cor. of The Progressive Farner. 

Yesterday at Benicia I visited the 
American Condensed Milk Ccm- 
pany’s plant. They can handle 
8,000 pounds of milk per day. This 
is going into the trade as fast as put 
up through the San Francisco mer- 
chants. 

To-duy I have been through the 
factory of the San Joaquin Ice Co. 
at Fresno. This company began to 
receive milk two years ago 2s 4 
creamery. Its ice busines had n0t 
paid previously and the beg'nning 
was 760 pounds of milk from which 
xbout 38 to 40 pounds of butter was 
made. Now this company has 
|nearly 20 skimming stations at Vt 
rious points within 60 miles by rail 
and to-day have a daily capacity for 
und make 2,700 pounds of butter. 
This is the kind of an organizatio0 
that makes business pay. The off 
cers ure reaching out to make more 
business in the neur future by help 
ing the farmers improve their stock. 
















| They have some highly bred stock 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a very readadie and helpful book. Of | 


course, this is not cyclopedia of law, 


bat in the 204 pages contained in this | 
|The first factury was sold to the 


book a great many important points 


| ure referred to regarding which the 


average stands in need of further 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


coming along for this purpose. Une 
yearling Holstein bull was grazing 
near the factory. He is said to be 
worth $200. 

The Co-operative Creamery «i Se- 


. _ 
|ina just completed has started wit 


ubout 400 pounds of butter per day: 


Joaquin Ice Co., and has been 00m 
verted into a skimming statloD 
This second co-operative factory ® 
bove 


REwarRps—By Jno. P. Altgeld. | the San Francisco market for bat!e? 


56 Fifth Ave, Chicago. Price, 
50 cents. 


- is is Ss 55 2 
his is a small work of 65 pages, | others recently started and about # 


out of which most authors would 
have made a book thrice as bulky. 
It is packed with sound ideas and 


suggestions, and is written in enter. | 
| taining style. 


The 
clined will, we think, 
~~? 

If you receive more than one copy 
of The Progressive Farmer, hand to 
a 
tion. 


oratorically in- 
find it helpful. 


' 


| Can adopt by which to succeé 
neighbor and ask for his subscrip- | making a living. 


Published by Chas. H. Kerr & Co., | for the fat in the milk. 


There are good prospects nuheud of 
this creamery as well as of many 


launched. There might seem to 


|be some dunger of overdoing thé 


business, but the people are incre’* 
ing faster than the cows do and 


| this fact, with other minor ones, 


gives some ussurance that this is # 
stable a branch of farming — 

i 
F.E.E 
Selma, Cal. 
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State News. 





—Tgom CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


of interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
, ents and Exchanges in all 

Parts of the State. 

The commencement at Trinity 
gllege will be held the first week in 


wns 
pond 


C 
June. : 

governor Aycock has appointed 
be, rles CU. Daniels, of Wilson, as 


parit 


Mr. j.&.Spaint 
ag solicit 


Jouicie district. —Ex. 


The 
Lut 


sSundard says the Postoffice 





Depa 2 j 
free rural mail delivery on the lines 
s ’ %: 

between Hikin und Sparta and E.kin 


and Yaudkinvide. 

A party of 1o persons from Wilkes 
county lett lust week for the West, 
where they will locate. Some ot 
them go to Indiana, others to Mii- 
nois and Montana. 

The Legislature. incorporated a 
company to build an electric line 
from Kikin to Sparta. The route is 
now beng sur veyed and the prospect 
is that the road will be built. 

Mr. Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese 
minister to this country, is to visit 
Charlotte on the 18th and attend a 
banquet to be given by the Manufac- 
turers’ Club of that city. 

The South Mountain Land Com- 
pany, of Morganton, Las sold 16,006 
aores ot Burke county lands to out- 
side Capitalists for $32,820. The pur- 
chasers will utilize the timber. 

At the March term of Stanly 
Saperior Court Mrs. Mattie Rodman, 
of that county, secured a divorce 
from her husband, David Rodman. 
Last Tuesday they were married 
again. —Lundmark. 

Ata meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors ui the Southern Cotton Spin- 
mers As=Ociation, heid in Charlotte 
Thursday night, it was decided to 
hold the annual Convention in At- 
lant, Muy ¥Y and 10. 

Rweigh Cor. Newbern Journal: 
An etfurt made to ascertain the num- 
ber ot saw mills in operation in this 
State brings out the tact that there 
are upproximutely 460. This is said 
ob2upretty close estimate. 

Mr.O L. Joyner’s statement, in 
is article in this number that the 
tobucco markets of eastern North 
#roiina sellunnually sixty million 
pounds of leat wili startle the unin 
Lormed.—Southern Tobacco Journal. 

The corner stone of a Confederate 
monument will be laid in Wilson on 
May 20th. A committee on arrange- 
ments Lave been appointed and they 
re meeting with much success in 
raisins the necessury funds for the 
indertuking 












Ruleigh Times: The raising of 
bet cuttie is becoming a paying 
business in this section. Mr. R H. 
Noutheriand, of Vance, today sold a 
Herd of 13 here to W. R. Crawford 
and Son. The total weight was 13,944 
pounds. This is his third shipment 
here, 

Capt J. E. Cusack, recruiting of- 
cer tor United States army, with 
headquarters at Goldsboro, suys that 
Pub ut 10,000 applicants for enlist. 
ment, under the new law, in the dif- 
fent States, only 2,500 have been 

Scepted ; and out of 72 at Goldsboro 
Hl have been accepted. 

The Commissioners of Rowan 
Pounty Will erect a building in Sualis- 
ury t Yr the care and treatment ot 
UC Insune persons as cannot be ac 
Mnodated at the State Hospital, 
hus removing them from the jai! 
Od the ¢ yuunty home. This action 
§ Most commendable. —Landmark. 

q Laurinburg Exchange: Mr. James 
“McR ‘e hus been appointed a mem 
“tof the State Board of Agricul- 
ure. We thank the Governor for 
me honor to our count:, and assure 
_- has made no mistake. Mr. 

we ‘ives five miles from Laurin- 
adi : University man, and has 
* 4s whole energy to farm- 

The Seaboard 
Rto the 
Pver Ghar 
Mt fertiliz 
ision by 


Air Line has paid 
tute Treasury $6,313 for 
ses of freight on ship:nents 
ers Nude pending the de. 
Bie involving ‘atc ohetan aieaaee 
es “s ‘ng the right of the cor- 
Comission to fix ten tons 

ons “inium Car load. Thecompany 
va Elven & $10,000 bond to refund to 
8¢ persons who paid over charges 


me filed statements of the amount 
M® Cach Ex. 





ror for the new Fourteenth | 


An effurt is being made to erect a | 
monument in Salisbury to the Con- | 
federate dead and it 18 said the suc- 
ess OL the movement is assured. 


rtuent will be asked to establish | 





jicitor of the new Fourth Judicial 

jolicitor « 

district. ae 
Governor Aycock has appointed | 
vil a44 + “ 


puinhour, of Burke county, | 


} 
| 








Commenting on the newly ap- 
pointed Judges, Geo. A. Jones and 
Frank D. Winston, the Biblical Re- 
corder says: Wedo not know Mr. 
Jones. Mr. Winston isa well known 
politician. In his appointment the 
Governor was evidently indifferent 
to the elements supposed to be essen- 
tial to that quulity designated as 
judicial. Mr. Winston was a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly increas- 
ing the number of judgeships. Ordi- 
nurily this should debir one from 
being appointed. We cannot avoid 
the impression that the Governor 
suifers 2 distinct loss of -prestige by 
this appointment. 


| Messrs. Washington Duke and B. 
|N. Duke have given $5,000 to the 





colored race at Durham with which 
to establish a hospital. For some 
time the leaders of the race in Dar- 
hum have been agitating the matter 
with the result that Messrs. Duke 
huve become interested and given 
the amount named. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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marshal to summon several talis 
jurymen tois morning Judge Boyd 
said : 
bring in some of the best business 
men in the city, men of high stand- 
inga dinfinence in the community. 


“Mr Marshall, go out and 


Don’t summon any loafers or people 


who are continually hanging around 


the court house’? Tho result of this 
order was that several men who sre 
ordinarily strangers to the jury box 
sat on cases today. 

Oxford Ledger : 
week a large dumber of our _ people 
visited the cyclone-swept portion of 
Brassfield and Dutchville townships, 
and all wi.h one accord say they 
cannot describe what met their eyes, 
as it laid waste everything in its 
path. Families had hair breadth 
escapes ; clothing, bed clothing and 
feather beds landed in tops of trees— 
one feather bed wus blown two 
miles. The cyclo.e struck this 
county near Fish Dam and was about 


Work will be | 150 yards wide, and destroyed every- 


gin in the near future and a first | thing in its path between there and 
class hospital will be erected in the | Wilton, adistance of 16 miles. Be- 


southern part of the city. 


The | tween 70 und 80 buildings i 


all were 


. | 
umount given by the Messrs. Duke | destroyed, rendering many people 
. 3 . | - ° . 
will be supplemented by cther private | homeless and without food, furniture 


donations. The cost of erecting the 
building and equipping the same 


will be trom $7,000 to $10,000.—Ex. 


Mr. Marshali de Lancey Haywood, 
ot Raleigh, N. C., now temporarily 
residing in Baltimore, hasin prepara 
tion a volume covering the life of 
William Tryon. Tryon was success. 
ively royal Governor of North Caro- 
lina and New York. He was major- 
general of loyalists in the War of the 
Revolution and became lieutenant- 
general inthearmy of Great Britain. 
his biography treats of the Stamp 


{ 
| 
| 
} 
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or change of clothing. When the 
cyclone struck Wilton some of the 
Shingles, lumber and papers from 
Mr. Harris’ st.re fell in the streets 
of Kittrell, 16 miles away. 


ELECTION OFFICERS WILL NOT BE PROSE- 
CUTED, 





GREENSBORO, April 9.—Just before 
adjournment of Federal Court this 
ufternoon, the cases aguinst the 
Democratic registrars, which were 
set for trial at the present term, 
were nol prossed. In muking the 


act troubles, the insurrection of the|™otion District Attorney Holton 


Regulators and the famous Colonial 
palace in North Carolina, of Tryon’s 
later administration in New York 
and his warfare in the Northern and 
New Englund states.—Durham Re- 
corder. 


Ruleigh Times: The Board of 
Trustees of the Baptist University 
met again this morning, the first 
session having been held last even- 
ing, at which time President Vann 
submitted his report, showing anen 
roilment of 239 this session. Dr. E. 
McK. Goodwin, W. E. Daniel, J. N. 
Holding, Rev. W.D Hubbard, W. C, 
Petty, and Join E. Ray were re- 
elected directors. Rev. C. A Jobhn- 
son, Stephen McIntyre and Rev. L. 
Johnson were elected to fill vacancies. 
Prof. W. L. Poteat and Rev. W. D. 
Hubbard were added to the executive 
committee. The office of financial 
secretury was abolished, since Rev. 
O. L. Stringfield is now agent of the 
Twentieth Century Movement fund. 


After a fight of four years against 
the fellow servant act the Southern 
Railway has finally and decisively 
lost. This fight was made in the 
suit of R. L. Wright, administrator 
for Wilson Wiliiams, vs. the South- 
ern Ruilway. 
tried six times—three time in the 
Superior Court of Rowan, and three 
times in the Supreme Court. Wilson 
Williams, a brakeman, was killed by 
the train jumping the track. The 
plaintiff claimed it was the duty of 
the railroad to have a good track. 
The defense contended when they 
furnished good rails and cross ties 
und a competent section muster, 
their liability ended. The decision 
of the court makes the railroad re- 
sponsible tor the negligence of their 
employes.—Ex. 


An odd and pathetic sight in the 
court yesterduy was the conviction 
of two boys, in knee pants, for oper- 
ating an illicit distillery in Yaukin 
county. The names of the boys ure 
Lutber and Bennett Hobnan. They 
ure euch sentenced to one year and 
one month in the government retor 
matory at Washington. The oider 
of the two boys received the sen- 
tence with stolid indifference. The 
other leaned his head uguinst the 
railing in the prisoners’ desk and 
wept bitterly. Assistant District At- 
torney Price attempted to comfort 
him by ‘elling him that the reforma- 
tory would be a good plice for him 
and that he would be sent to school. 
‘‘But I don’t want to go to school 
and I don't want t> go to the re- 
formatory,’’ biubbered the illiterate 
mountain lad.— Winston Sentinel. 


Greensboro Cor. Charlotte Ob. 
.erver: Atu mee. ng of the county 
board of education today, five public 
school districts applied for aid in 
es ablishing free libraries, in accord 
unce with a recent act of the Legis. 
lature. ‘Lhe law provides ,for only 
six of these libraries n a county, 
but it is said that more wiil be estab- 
lished in this county by individual 
contributions.——In ordering the 


The case has been 





| 
| 





made the following statement, which 
was concurred in by Assistunt Dis- 
trict Attorney Price: 

‘In view of the situation in this 
State and the general desire for peace 
and quiet and in consideration of 


what we conceive to be for the best | 


interests of the State, we respectfully 
recommend to the Court that, in 
these cases a nolle prosequi be en 
tered upon the terms and conditions 
following that is to say: 


“First, That the U. 8. District At- | 


torney reserves the right to re-in- 
stute these cases and prosecute them 
when, in his opinion, the public 
good requires it. 

‘Second, We are prompted to pur 
sue this course in consideration of 
the recommendations to us by lead- 
ing conservative men of the State, of 
all political parties, as that course 
would, in their opinion, best sub- 
serve the public welfare, regardless 
of the guilt or innocence of the 
parties.”’ 

CHANGES AT THE PEN. 

Raleigh Post, 13th: The new 
Board of Directors of the Peniten 
tiary met yesterday an.l made public 
the election of a number of officers 
in the institution. 


Dr. J. R. Rogers of Raleigh was 
elected physician to succeed Dr. 


Henry McKee Tucker of this city. 

Capt. J. M. Fleming of Ruleigh, 
the former warden of the institution, 
was elected warden t9 succeed Mr. 
W. W. Green of Franklin. 

Senator T. M. Arrington of Nash 
wus elected clerk. 

The office of general manager and 
purchasing agent, held by Mr. F. B. 
Arendell, was abolished. 

‘The position of stenographer was 
also abolished, as were the positions 
of clerk to the warden and mail 
carrier. 

As chairman of the board, Mr. E. 


L Travis will discharge the duties 


of general manager for the present. 

It is suid that Senator Brown and 
Mr. O Berry wunted to elect Senator 
B. F. Aycock Superintendent, and 
that Mr. Mann and Mr. Crossland 
insisted thut Chairman Travis should 
munage the institution. 





Freemont Visitor: Reports from 
Raleigh, where the new Board of Di 
rectors are investigating theaffairs of 
the penitentiary, declare that the re. 
cent management has mismanaged 
the institution. There has been a 
great deul of talk in recent years 
about the way the affairs of the peni 
tary have been conducted. If the 
half that has been told is so, some 
of those who have hud charge of the 
penitentiary deserve to be behind 
the burs, dressed in broad copperas 
stripes, in company with those crim- 
inuls whom they have presumed to 
holdin durance vile. One of two 
things ought to he done: either this 
kind of talk ought to be stopped as 
slanderous or some ‘‘mighty big”’ 
men ought to besrtacked with Martin 
for a term of years. 


During the past | 





General News. 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT.” 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 

The Tennessee Legislature has 
killed a bill providing for a constitu- 
tional convention for that State. 

The employees of the Riverside 
cotton mill at Danville, Va., are on 
a strike for ten hours a day. About 
1,800 persons are effected. 

AS we go to press, !ate dispatches 
say it is generally believed thata 
general strike of cotton mill opera- 
tives has been ordered by the Federa- 
tion of Labor to begin May Ist. 

It is said that Aguinaldo fears the 
vengeance of the friends of General 
Luna, who was assassinated by order 
of Aguinaldo, and that the author- 
ities are afraid to let him out of their 
hands. 

The total circulation in March, 
| us reporied by the monthly statement 
|of the Treasury Depar:ment, was 


$2,187,243,580, an increase of about 
$166,000,000 in the last twelve 
months. 


Gov. Allen, of Porto Rico, who 
arrived at Washington Saturday, 
presumably to resign as governor ot 
| the island, saw the President and 
was prevailed upon to continue as 
governor. He reports the islund as 
making much progress. 

Gen. George T. (‘*Tige’’) Ander- 
son, a famous Confederate brigade 
commander and a veteran of the 
Mexican war, died at Anniston, Ala., 
Thursday. He was77 years old. In 
the civil war he served under Long- 
street in the Virginia campaign. 

For the Democracy of 1904 we find 
these three tickets proposed by an 
Atlanta Journal correspondent: 
| Oiney and Wells, Gorman and John- 
son, Hill and Harison. The last 
three in each instance are the newly 
elected mayors of St. Louis, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. 

A statement issued by the British 
war office as to the casualties during 
the South African war to the end ot 
|March is as follows: Deaths—ofti- 
| cers, 690; men, 13,734; missing— 
| officers, 17; men, 758; died after re- 
turning—officers, 4; men, 300; in- 
valids discharged as unfit for duty, 
2,189. 

Bishop Keener of the Methodist 
Church has written a book, arguing 
that the Gurden of Eden was near 
Charleston. The Greensboro Chris- 
tiun Advocate says: The argument 
of Bishop Keener in proof of the 
Garden of Eden being located near 
Charleston, South Carolina, is strong 
and ingenious and he brings many 
facts to prove his conclusion. To 
us there is much in favor of his 
theory and we advise all to read this 
last written book of our senior 
Bishop. Though you may reacha 
different conclusion from the au- 
thor it will richly repay you for the 
time and labor you bestow upon it. 
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UNCLE SAM’S EXPENSES. 








Two million dollars a day—that is 
what it costs to run this government 
as to day it is conducted. Accord- 
ing to the statement made by Chair- 
mun Cannon of the appropriations 
committee of the house, the total 
amount appropriated by the Fifty 
sixth Congress reaches the enormous 
total of $1,440,062,545, which is 
divided as follows among the several 
channels of expenditure : 





Agricuiture........ ..$ 8,601,900 
PROUT ge Nae tise iohatsns 229,955,734 
Diplomatic and consu- 

LINC Bie Ry SA EP 3,621,397 
District of Columbia. . 16,032,338 
Fortifications.......... 14,747,639 
TRGIBMO* bc dine aces dec 17,734,210 
Legislative, etc.. 48,201,507 
Military Academy..... 1,421,960 
MOUS sts kta Rs 143,794,890 
PADMORE 3665265,» osiales' ods 290,400,460 
POBtOMIOG 5 a 55 5500s 5 oo ot 237,420,927 
River and Harbor ..... 560,0U0 
Sundry civil........... 127.8738,0238 
Deficiencies ........... 20,028,904 
Permanent appropria- 

Clones acaseG soe cs 257,070,440 
Miscellaneous......... 11,802,301 

Total...s............$1,440,062,545 


THE BOXER UPRISING IN CHINA. 





Forty Thousand Native Converts Died 
Martyrs—Nearly Two Hundred Missionar- 
ies Killed—Property Destroyed. 

New York, April 13.—The annual 
report of the American Bible Society 
relative to the situation in China 
will contain the following interest- 
ing statement from its agent in 
China, Rev. John R. Hykes, D.D, 
giving a brief resume of the Boxer 
uprising last summer: 

‘There was a deep and cunningly 
laid plot, under imperial sanction, to 
extirpate Christianity, expel all 
foreigners and destroy ail foreign in- 
terests. No one divined the full ex 
tent of the iniquity which was delib- 
erately contemplated. In ali 183} 
Protestant missionaries, including | 
60 men, 75 women and 48 children, 

have been massacred. 

“In the provinces of Chili and 
Shansi every school, hospital, chapel 
and dwelling was looted and burned 
by the Boxers or imperial troops, 
the only exception being the prop 
erty in the foreign settlement at 
Tien Tsin. So complete was the 
demolition of property by these mad 
fanatics that pot a vestige was left 
to mark the site; even the founda- 
tions were dug up and carried away. 
There was also destruction of mis- 
sion property in other provinces. 
The native Christians have been the 
worst sufferers. Those who escaped 
the general slaughter in the northern 
provinces lost absolutely everything, 
und many of them are perishing 
from cold and starvation. 

**More than forty thousand native 
converts (including Roman Cathol- 
ics) met death with a heroism worthy 
of the best age of the church.”’ 
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POWERS ARE TOO GREEDY. 





Uncle Sam Insists That Their Claims Against 
China are Exorbitant. 


WASHINGTON, April 12.-The claims 
of the powers for indemnity from 
China have all been luid before the 
foreign representatives at Pekin, ac- 
cording to advices received at the 
State Departnient toduy from special 
commissioner Rockhill. They aggre- 
gate about $500,000,000, an amount 
which this government is satisfied 
China cannot pay. 

Secretury Hay this afternoon, ac- 

ordingly sent instructions to Mr. 
Rockhill to insist strenuously that 
the aggregate indemnity should not 
exceed $200,000,000 and to use his en- 
deavors to keep it down to half that 
amount. This government has as- 
certained on enquiry that China will 
be able to puy $200,000,000 but that 
she wili be hard pressed to do that. 
It will be necessary to scale down 
the cluims of the several powers to 
reusonuble fizures. 

The American claims aggregate 
$25,000,000, but the government is 
willing to cut this dowa to as low as 
$5,000,000 if the other powers will 
muke proportionate reductions in 
their pecuniary demands. 
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CANE-GROWERS ORGANIZE. 





Georgia Farmers Want an Experiment Sta- 


tion Established to Further ‘Their In- 
dustry. 
Brunswick, Ga, April 9.—The 


Sugur Cane und Cassava convention 
met here toduy with a large attend- 
ance of farmers and experts trom all 
over south Georgia. The following 
resolutions were adopted: 

‘“WHEREAS, Itis the opinion of this 
convention that the cultivation of 
sugar cane and the manufacture of 
sugar is again to become a leading 
industry in Georgia upon u scale ex- 
ceeding its magnitude at its heigth 
in 1829 and, whereas, the sharp com- 
petition to be encountered from 
every quarter of the globe in the 
effort to revive this industry muake 
it imperatively necessary that the 
most economical and scientific meth- 
ods of cultivation and manufacture 
be adopted to meet this competition 
successtuily, 

‘*Resolved, That this convention 
muke an appeal to the Legislature of 
the State at its next session that a 
sufficient provision be made for the 
establishment of an experiment sta- 
tion at some convenient point in the 
cane belt of the State for the educat- 
ing of our cane growers in the mat 
ter of soil, seed and scientific meth- 
ods in cultivation and in the methods 





The new revenue law passed at the 
late session is estimated to reduce | 
the income from war revenues by | 
$41,000,000, which will bring the es 
timuted revenues for the coming. 
fiscal year to about $676,00,000, 
Present indications, however, point 
toa much larger umount than this, as 
it is reported trom Washington that 
Secretury Gage contemplates going 
into the market and buying bonds, 
so rapidly is the surplus piling up 
in the treasury.—Farmer's Voice. 








of munutacture, yielding the best 
results in the manipulation of the 
juice.”’ 

A permanent organization was 
effected by the election of Frank D. 
Aiken, of Brunswick, President; 
Joseph Tillman, of Quitman, Vice- 
President, and C. D. Ogg, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


— +o 


The Boer General DeWet is insane, 
and it really appears that war in the 
Transvaal is nearing its end. 
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RAILROAD COMBINATION. 





General Thomas Admits That the Scheme is 
on Foot. 

Cuicaao, April 9.—That steps look- 
ing to the combination of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, the 
Monon, the Cincinnati Southern and 
the Southern Railways are under 
consideration was admitted by Gen- 
eral Samuel Thomas, former presi- 
dent of the Monon, in this city, to- 
day. ‘I think the combination will 
be effected, for all’ the roxds con- 
cerned are favorable to it,’’ said 
General Thomas. ‘The scheme is 
not to amalgamate the roads, but 
merely to bring about a centraliza- 
tion of power in the management of 
the affairs of the various roads. 
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STANDARD OIL IN TEXAS. 





The Big Trust Secures Firm Footing in the 
Region. 

Austin, April 10.—Frank Glover, 
who has extensive interests in the 
Beaumont oil field, arrived here to- 
day from Beaumont and reports that 
the party who yesterday purchased 
the interests of the Texas Western 
Oil Company in that field for $1,200,- 
000 are the representatives of the 
Stundard Oil Company. No secret 
was made of the connection with the 
Standard Oil Company. 

There was comment among oil 
men over the fact that by this deal 
the great oil trust has obtained a 
firm footing in the new field. Itis 
also generally agreed among oil men 
that Messrs. Cuffey and Galey, who 
own two of the largest wells in the 
new field ane have leases on 6,000 
ucres in the very heart of the oil 
territory, have merged all their hold- 
ings inthe Standard Oil Company. 
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AT THE MERCY OF THE ROADS, 





The Inter-state Commerce Commission Can- 
not Regulate Freight Classification, 
WASHINGTON, April13.—J. M. Lang. 
ley, representing the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York, testified be- 
fore the Industrial Commission that 
it was utterly useless for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to at- 
tempt to govern freight classifica- 
tion rates. Therailrouds, Mr. Lang- 
ley stated, exercise. power that 
amounts to arbitrary taxation and 
in the making of these classifications, 
which really amount to rate-making, 
the merchants have no representa- 
tion. The change, he said, in the 
territory south of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi, amounted to an 
advance of about two thirds in 200 
items of classification and a com- 
plaint he had made was dismissed by 
the roads as too general, despite the 
wholesule nature of the advance. In 
a large number of instances alleged 
iniiscrimination wus between car- 
load and less than car-load rates, 
which he claimed to be unjustifiable. 
There were two classes of discrimi- 
nation, he said, arbitrary change in 
classification and in broken bulk, 
the latter being the difference be- 
tween rates on car-load lots and on 

fractions thereof. 

The merchants contend that in the 
latter the roads are not governed by 
the cost of handling. The merchants 
in the Southern States, he contended, 
can distribute in their respective 
States goods on the old freight basis, 
while a merchant oatside is sub- 
jected to the advanced classification. 
Tuis failure to recognize the general 
clussificution rates on inter-state busi- 
ness is with a view, he said, to build- 
ing up the jobbing interests of the 
particular State. The witness said 
there ure three classes of rates in 
the Southern territory that are 
higher than the highest rate in the 
trunk line territory. This higher 
tariff for the South may be due 
partly, he suid, to lack of as good 
railroad fucilities in the South as 
elsewhere and also to the light re->. 
turn traffic from the South. The 
witness regarded the discrimination 
us of a sectional nature and detri- 
mental to the South. He contended 
that the roads were afraid to make 
direct new rates, but they accom- 
plished the same end by shifting 
items of freight from one class to 
another. ‘In other words,’’ he said, 
“hy manipulation for the benefit of 
certiin inte ests. The protests of 
the merchants is not primarily that 
the rates are advanced but that the 
advances are made unequally and 
add burdens to the small dealers.”’ 

Mr. Langley referred to the system 
of insvection of freight at stations 
and transfer points by inspectors 
emploved by the roads and railroad 
associations .nd charged that rates 
are often cut by the inspectors 
‘looking the other way,”’ inspecting 
freight of the larger and more power- 
ful shippers. This right to open 
freight consignments, the witness 
said, was assumed by the roads and 
the merchants did not objeet. Ob- 
jection, he stated, would not inure to 
their interests. 
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The Home Circle. 








HE MERELY DIDN'T THINK. 


Used to let his poor old mother go and carry in the wood ; 

She was just a packhorse for him, but he never understood ; 

Never thought of bringin’ water from the spring down by the lane, 
Or of helpin’ her to gather in the clothes before the rain ; 

Let her keep a waitin’ on him, though her back was achin’ so— 

*T wasn’t cause he didn’t love her—he just didn’t think, you know. 


Then he went away and married—left her livin’ there alone ; 
’Course his wife she didn’t want her—she hud people of her own— 
And he carried in the kindlin’ and he built the fires, too, 

And to tell the truth, I dunno what there was he didn’t do— 

Got to thinkin’, too, ut last 

That he might of been a little mite more thoughtful in the past. 


Had to hustle now, I tell you! 


After while the weary mother put her burdens all away, 

And we went and heard the preacher praise the poor old soul one day, 
And I stocrd and locked down at her when they pushed the lid aside— 
Poor old hands! I didn’t wonder that her boy sat there and oried 

Just as if be couldn't bear it—just us if his heart’d break— 

He had kind of got to seein’ what she suffered for his suke. 


There's a lot of kinds of sinnin’ that the Good Book tells about— 
Sins concernin’ which a body needn’t ever be in doubt, 

But there’s one sin that I reckon many a man who doesn’t think 
Will be held to strict account fer when he goes across the brink— 
Fer the wrong that’s done a person by another’s want of thought 


Hurts as much as though the injured 


—S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Times-Herald. 


was the victim of a plot. 








SAVING THE BERRIES. 





The berry season is very near at 
hand and a few seasonable recipes 
for putting them up, will be found 
below : 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberries to be preserved 
should not be very ripe and should 
be used as soon as picked. Gather 
them in the morning. Do not heap 
them in a deep vessel, but put into 
shallow baskets or dishes until 
capped, to avoid crushing them. Be 
careful not to use any bruised or im- 
perfect berries and as far as possible 
have them uniform in size, and a 
medium sized berry is preferable. 

Allow cne pound of granulated 
sugar to each pound of berries. Let 
the berries stand in sugar until a 
syrup is formed; then place on a 
quick fire and boil for half an hour, 
or until the berries are transparent. 
Take out the berries carefully and 
place in jars, boil the syrup ten or 
fifteen minutes more, pour over the 
berries and seal. If the berries rise 
to the top, stand the jars on their 
heads until cold. 


STRAWBERRY JAM. 


Let the berries for jam be thor- 
oughly ripe, but fresh and firm. 
Measure the berries and add one 
pound of granulated sugar to each 
pint of berries. Mash the berries 
thoroughly, mixing well with sugar ; 
let them stand halfanhour. Put on 
the fire and boil, stirring constantly 
until itis clear and thick. Put in 
jars cover closely with a light film of 
melted parafine ond seal. 

STRAWBERRY JELLY. 

Gather the berries for jelly just as 
they are beginning to turn red. Boil 
them until they are tender and 
just enough water to cover them. 
Strain and again boil the juice ten 
minutes, then measure the juice and 
add one cup of sugar to each cup of 
juice. Boil twenty minutes, skim- 
ming carefully. 

BLACKBERRIES AND DEWBERRIES. 

Blackberries are good for jams, 
preserves, pickles, jelly, wine, cor. 
dial and when skillfully canned are 
almost as good as the fresh fruit. 
The berries should be used as soon 
as gathered, never allowed to stand 
more than a few hours, as they sour 
and soften very quickly. This is 
true of all berries and it is impor- 
tant if one wishes to succeed with 
canning, preserving, etc, that the 
fruit be fresh and firm. 

JAM 

Wash half gallon of berries and 
mash well, leaving none whole. Mix 
with three pints of sugar; let them 
stand a few minutes to let the sugar 
melt, then put on the fire. Boil thirty 
minutes, stiring constantly, as it 
will burn easily. Put in jars and 
seal while hot. 

PICKLE. 

Select large, almost ripe berries ; 
wash and place in jars. For half 
gallon of berries, use one and one- 
half pints of apple vinegar, one tea- 
cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
cloves and one stick of cinnamon. 
Boil these together two or three 
minutes, pour over the berries boil- 
ing hot and seal. 

CORDIAL. 

Wash the berries and place ina 
vessel, with au teaspoonful each of 
cloves, allspice und mace to each 
gallon of berries. Cover with brandy 
or whisky and water, half and half, 
and let stand five days. Strain and 
add three pounds of sugar to each 
gallon of juice. Let it heat until the 
sugar is dissolved. Bottle and cork 
while hot, and keep ina cool, dark 
place 

WINE. 

Cover the berries with boiling 

Water and let them stand twelve 





Strain and add two pounds of su- 
gar to each gallon of juice. Putin 
jugs, taking care to keep the vessels 
full to the brim, so that as the juice 
ferments, the scum which rises may 
flow off. The jugs should be refilled 
every morning with juice kept ina 
smaller vessel for this purpose. Con- 
tinue this for five days, then stop 
the jugs loosely and after ten days 
cork tight. This will be ready to 
bottle and seal in four months. In- 
stead of using hot water, one may 
squeeze the juice from the berries, 
and proceed at once, using one pound 
of best sugar to the gallon of juice. 


BLACKBERRY SHRUB. 


Wash and pick the berries care- 
fully, that there may be no sour or 
imperfect ones. Cover with apple 
vinegar and cook until soft; stain 
and sweeten the juice to the taste; 
boil down to about the consistency 
of thick syrup; bottle and keep in a 
cool, dark place. Serve in cold water, 
three or four tablespoonfuls to a 
glass of cold water makes a most re- 
freshing drink. 


TO CAN BERRIES. 


Select the berries, let them be ripe 
and firm. Put them in jars, fill with 
cold water, have the rubbers on the 
jars and place the tops on. loosely. 
Place the jarsina large vessel, in 
which has been put a folded cloth 
or a perforated wooden bottom. Fill 
the can to within one inch of the 
top of the jars, put on the fire and 
let the water in the can boil three 
minutes. Tighten the tops, remove 
from the fire and let cool; again 
tighten the tops. If desired, a tea- 
cupful of sugar to each half gallon 
of berries may be added when they 
are first put into the jars. Care 
should be taken to have them well 
sealed before packing away and they 
must be kept ina cool, dark place. 
Strawberries, dewberries and rasp- 
berries may be canned in the same 
way. 


CHARM OF MANNER. 

It was at one of the most brilliant 
functions of the opening season that 
a man recently remarked to an inter- 
ested on-looker: ‘‘The empire freely 
conceded to women is that of man- 
ner; but it is worth all the rest put 
together.’’ 

And a young mother of the writer’s 
acquaintance, speaking of her baby 
girl, said earnestly: “If I might 
claim a fair godmother's single gift 
for her, it should not be beauty, in 
tellect, nor wit, but that charm of 
manner which makes its possessor 
universally liked.’’ Weinstinctively 
feel that the graces and amenities 
of life must always be largely under 
the direction of women, and these 
graces and amenities are too strong 
a power to be ignored. One often 
sees women who may be intellectu- 
ally ignorant and narrow, but whose 
charming manners give them a so- 
cial power quite beyond their broader 
and better educated sisters. 

And, after all, to make pleasant- 
ness and peace for all one’s little 
world, tv make one’s house a place 
where every guest enters eagerly and 
leaves reluctantly, to give courage 
to the timid, ease to the awkward, | 
to repress undue vigor of discussion 
and to make even controversy pleas- 
ant, all belongs to woman’s tradi- 
tiona! sphere, and it is a sphere so 
important that even the virtues are 
not quite complete without it.—Ep- 
worth Herald. 


The Progressive Farmer, April 16, 1901. 
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THEY NEVER STRIKE. 


There is one class of laborers who 
never strike and seldom complain. 
They get up at five o’clock in the 
morning, and do not go back to bed 
until ten or eleven at night. They 
work without ceasing the whole of 
that time, and receive no other emol- 
ument than food and the plainest 
clothing. They understand some- 
thing of every branch of economy 
and labor, from finunce to cooking. 
Though harassed by a hundred re- 
sponsibilities, though driven and 
worried, though reproached and 
looked down upon, they never re- 
volt; and they cannot organize for 
their own protection. Not even sick- 
ness releases them from their posts. 
No sacrifice is deemed too great for 
them to make, and no incompetency 
in any branch of their work is ex- 
cused. Noessays or books cr poems 
are writtem in tribute to their stead- 
fastness. They die in the harness, 
and aresupplanted as quickly as may 
be. These are the housekeeping 
wives of the laboring men. 

If these women had the time to 
rest which their husbands spend in 
dram-shops and dissipation; and if 
they hud the money to spend which 
their husbands squander on liquor 
and tobacco, they would brighten 
their homes with comfort and suan- 
shine, rear their children in respec- 
tability, and cause life’s desert to 
rejoice and blossom like the garden of 
the Lord.—Selected. 





CHILD THRIFT IN FRANCE. 


Thrift is a habit which requires to 
be formed early. The boy or girl 
who does not realize the value of 
money is not likely to be prudent in 
later life. Like other habits, good 
or bad, thrift is contagious. The 
child who saves pennies instead of 
spending them, and is able to show 
a bank-book, arouses emulation in 
others. Whatever encourages chil- 
dren to save small sums of money 
does good, not only by preventing 
immediate waste of money, but by 
creating among children a public 
sentiment favorable to thrift. 

What is done in this country by 
voluntary organizations is done on a 
large scale in France by the savings: 
banks. The children of the common 
schools deposit with their teachers 
any sum of money they save from a 
sou, which is about the equal of an 
American cent, upward Once a 
month agents of the savings-banks 
go the rounds of the schools and col- 
lect the children’s savings. He who 
deposits but a single sou receives a 
small bank book; and when he has 
deposited a franc he receives a large 
bank book. 

During the last seventeen years 
French boys and girls have opened 
more than half a million accounts in 
the savings banks. Many children, 
or their parents for them, deposit an 
endowment fund, which is meant to 
give them a capital of from $1,000 to 
$2,000 when they become of age. 

Itis worth considering whether, 
in this country, some modification 
of the French plan is practicable, 
by which savings banks should co 
operate with school teachers in pro- 
moting the habit of saving among 
children.— Youth’s Companion. 
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AN APPRECIATED DEDICATION. 


Pietro Mascagni, whose fame came 
with the production of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’’ has, according to a Lon- 
don paper, grown weary of his critics, 
and as a response to them has dedi- 
cated his new opera, ‘‘The Masks,”’ 
to himself. This is the dedication : 

“To myself. With aistinguished 
esteem and unalterable  suatisfac- 
tion.”’ 


H. H. Vreeland, president of the 
Metropolitan Railway of New York, 
in a recent speech, gave the follow- 
ing maxims: 

There is no elevator in the house 
of success. 

A man can be too confiding in 
others, but never too confident in 
himself. 

A college education is a good 
thing, but many a graduate finds 
himself over trained. 

Clothes don’t make the man, but 
good clothes have got many a man a 
good job. 


A vad man with good manners | 


often outdoes a good man with bad 
manners. 

No man can stand on top because 
he is put there 

If you have twenty-five dollars, 
and want a job, it is better to spend 
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less sky would never produce a good 


| harvest.—Juackson. 


twenty dollars for clothes, four dol 


the money in the pockets of a dingy 
suit. 


Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. C. # 
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House-cleaning is indeed a task. 
If there were only a way to have 
the house and everything in it 
cleaned at all times, how nice it 
would be! But we all know how 
utterly impossible this is, as dust 
will collect behind things in spite of 
all our efforts to have it otherwise. 
Therefore, we simply must have a 
general cleaning occasionally. Mrs. 
S. H. H. advocates cleaning one room 
atatime. It is best to proceed thus 
when you can do so, but if you wish 
to rearrange the furniture by ex- 
changing from one room to another, 
you see that both rooms must be 
topsy turvy at the same time. I 
have often said that were I a man I 
would be away for a few days and 
give the women folks time to get 
everything in order before I returned. 
Most men object to cold food, you 
know, and it is such a nuisance to 
stop and cook.a meal when you wish 
to “get everything straight’’ before 
night. I have tried a brush and 
borax as Mrs. 8. H. H. recommends 
and found it a wonderful helper in 
cleaning cut glass, japanese wure 
and many other things which a rag 
does not seem toreach. The man of 
the house can be wonderfully help- 
ful, if he will, while the good wife is 
so taxed with extra work. There 
are pictures and curtains to hang, 
nails to be driven, heavy furniture 
to move, and very many other 
things which require a man’s 
strength in the doing and if he will 
only remember to ask if there is any- 
thing he can do when he comes for 
his warm dinner, how grateful the 
wife would be for this kindness. 
Most women dislike to ask favors, 
but all of us appreciate voluntary 
kindness The happiest family I 
Iever knew was where the father of 
several little folks was never so tired 
that he had no fun left in him. His 
work required his attention from 
early morn until night, but when it 
was time for his return eager faces 
and bright eyes watched for his com- 
ing. Then a romp and such fun! 
When they allseemed tired papa was 
plied with many questions which he 
gladly answered and never told 
them that they must not bother him 
aS he was “too tired to talk.’’ A 
friend asked him how he could seem 
so jolly after a hard day’s work and 
his reply was, ‘‘Why, man, this kind 
of thing rests me and takes my mind 
off of business.’”’ Far too many 
mothers bear their burdens alone, 
unaided by him from whom only 
they have a right to expect help. 
She must have breakfast on time, 
milk the cows, feed the chickens, 
dress the children for school and 
then clean up the whole house—and 
many a time nurse a crying baby 
besides. Now, my good man could 
you learn to milk? If so, why not 
help your wife by relieving her of 
this task? Well, if youcan’t learn to 
milk you can button little dresses 
and tie shoes, can’t you? That would 
help her more than you think, but 
if you can do neither of these things 
you can feed the chickens and pigs 
for her. Be manly and helpful and 
see if you don’t enjoy your em- 
ployment. Try helping the mother 
rule your children and do not leave 
all the whipping and correcting to 
her discretion. Be kind but firm 
and the mother will thank you for 
aiding her in the management of 
of them. Why did God give chil- 
dren fathers if He did not intend 
that they, too, should help to mould 
the characters of the little ones? 

Water Lily gladdens us with her 
presence this week. We have missed 


her and hope that she will come 
oftener. 
Sincere also proposes a query for 
discussion. Let us have your views. 
AUNT JENNIE. 
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WATER LILY AGAIN WITH US. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—I have been 
silent so long, perhaps you think 
I've made a change from ‘single- 
blessedness,’’ as so many of our 
Chatterers have done. Not so, for 
I’m glad to be numbered with the 
free who are not tied down with 
household cares und vexations, but 
am yet free to choose und plan my 
future career. But you who have 
become ‘‘the madam”’ have my best 
| wishes for success all through the 
| journey of life I trust no clouds 
| will overshadow you to cause you 
| regret. 
| Another 





century has dawned 


| lurs for shoes, and the rest for a/| upon us and this new year is rapidly 
Dark seasons are never pleasant shave, a hair-cut and a clean collar, | passing. No doubt many of us made 
| but they ure good for us; a cloud-| and walk to the place, than go with many new resolutions only to be 


broken over, over again. And while 
this is the case, let us who so often 





stumble in the weakness of the 
flesh, nct forget that the same won 
derful, merciful Father is ever 
watching and ready to help us erring 
children overcome all things which 
tend to injure us and draw us away 
from Him. ‘‘He knoweth our frame 
and ren embereth that we are dust.”’ 
Then let us remember when we be- 
come discouraged with our failures 
that God has promised to bless us 
with wisdom and strength to over- 
come all things and He is ever near. 

I heartily agree with your senti- 
ments, Flossy, in regard to Sunday- 
school work. It is so much better 
to keep a Sunday-school open all 
winter, and they help us so much 
who live in the country and have 
few opportunities to meet. Then it 
helps keep our hearts warm with 
more love for Christ. 

I would be glad to know the ad- 
dress of Mrs. 8S. E. M., of Bertie 
county, to exchange flowers with 
her. I think I shall try growing 
chrysanthemums from seed as she 
advised. 


If all love the spring time as well 
as I, winter will not have any to re- 
gret his departure. The yellow 
jessamine and the violets are deco 
rating woodland and vale, and all 
nature speaks with joyous utterance, 
while the mocking bird cheerfully 
tells us spring is here, and, asI write 
this, beautiful Easter is on the 
threshold to enter. WATER LILY. 

Washington Co., N.C. 





LITTLE HELPS FOR SPRING CLEANING. 


Dear AuNT JENNIE :—I am going 
to give you just a few helpful recipes 
for the benefit of the young begin- 
ners in housekeeping, for I remem- 
ber so well how I used to devour 
every household department in 
search of some helpful method of 
Cieaning or doing things. Here are 
are a few which I know to be good: 

For washing windows, mirrors, 
etc., put a teaspoonful of powdered 
borax in a half gallon of suds; 
have the water quite warm, and use 
soft rain water if you can get it; 
rinse with clean, warm water; dry 
well. This method saves much labor 
and gives a better polish than can 
be obtained in any other way. Pol- 
ish dry with newspapers or tissue 
paper. When washing paints always 
add a little borax to the suds also, 
as it will remove smoke, dirt and 
grease most effectually. 

Iron rust on marble can usually be 
removed by rubbing with lemon 
juice. 

Almost all other stains may be 
taken off by mixing one ounce of 
finely powdered chalk, one of pum- 
ice-stone and two ounces of common 
soda. Mix with water and rub the 
mixture over the stains until they 
disappear. Wash the marble with 
soap and water, dry and polish with 
chamois. 

In cleaning bronze and bric a-brac, 
geta stiff little brush and keep on 
hand especially for this purpose. 
Make a warm, cleansing suds and 
add a tablespoonful of borax and 
rub into each niche and crevice. Dip 
the brush into the suds and it seems 
to do the work twice as quick as to 
use a rag; when one has much bric- 
a-brac, bronze, etc., this is a great 
item. Keepa big chamois skin to 
wipe dry with. 

Don’t attempt in home cleaning to 
do it all at once, but clean one room 
or two a day, and it will not seem so 
tiresome nor give you such a dis. 
taste to house cleaning. These few 
little items will help you some, I 
hope. They did me. 

Scott Co., Ky. Mrs. 8. H. H. 


SHALL BABY GO TO CHURCH? 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—I will at- 
tempt to write a few lines to our be- 
loved Chat this evening. I want to 
ask a question and I should like to 
have answers from all that are in- 
terested in the subjest, namely, Shall 
we take the baby to church? 

Many different opinions are held 
on this but I think itis right to take 
baby wherever the mother goes. In 
cities this isa disused practice, and 
many a motheris prisoned at home 
from false pride on this subject. 
While the sweet-toned bells are call 
ing to come, she hears and longs to 
obey their call but dares not for fear 
Mrs. So-and-So will be shocked, or 
Mr. Someone else disturbed by her 
innocent little baby who has a 
special invitation to the house of 
God. ‘Let the little ones come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.”’ Christ 
wished the babies brought to his 
services. He took them in His arms 
and blessed them. And I suppose 
those babies cried some, just as 
babies do now and we have no ac- 
count of their being sent away from 
Jesus on that account. Just take 
your child to some of the elegant 
churches now and let it give one 
sound and you will be asked to give 
your place to some one else. I have 
heard a mother asked by the minister 
during service to take her child out 
side. And my sympathies were with 
the mother. SINCERE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 








CHOICE OF UCCUPATION FoR Yor 
WOMEN, 





In this young men are Mo 
strongly influenced by what Peon 
will say than even young Wome 
Many a really gitted lag * 
turn away from a mechanical t,,; 
in which he would advance rapiq 
and perhaps make improvents imp 
tant to every one’s comfort, in Orde 
to take a clerical position negg;, 
neither brains nor invention, ang, 
which his talents are of no nye 
have seen men measuring rib}, 
who could have been stalwart, , 
orous and brilliant mechanics, simp} 
because to learn a trade mo, 
rough work, rough clothes 
many a day of dirty toil iD & gui 
which might make senseless peop 
look down upon them. 

There are trades open to yon, 
women, in which they not only woy 
be experts, but would add largely, 
the comfort of others, which yy 
never be filled because they woy 
be either laughed at or perhaps y% 
aside by unreasoning and wes 
minded companions. For instung 
there are many girls who have gre 
judgment and skill in cooking, yh, 
could earn easily forty dollars 
month, and even if very clevg 
sixty or even seventy, who won 
rather stand for weary hours gq} 
ject to the exactions of ill-bred by 
eys at a counter, travel home in yw 
and cold, and receive from five 
seven dollars a week, without am 
allowance for their food. 


Servant is not a pleasant name 
nor is obedience to commands 
pleasant thing, and there are bo 
mean and selfish employers, but 
have personally employed one of th 
prettiest girls I ever saw, notabl 
refined and delicate, whose daint 
taste and touch made her skill wo 
derful. She had little education ap 
no accomplishments, she knew th 
she had great talent for cooking 
she had a widowed mother withow 
income and a sister dying of co 
sumption, she had to relieve h 
mother of her own maintenano 
and she had to make a certai 
amount of money. She was kin 
without familiarity to others in th 
kitchen ; she kept her leisure hou 
to herself, working much for ane 
change, enjoyed her neat and comft 
table room, had access to good books 
and in a year earned the moneys 
required. Her only defect as a per 
fect servant was that she was soa 
tractive and delicate in appearan 
that she was often embarrassed} 
too much attention as she came anf 
went. 


Having attained her end, sher 
turned to her home, freed fro 
debt by her efforts, and then mad 
preserves and delicacies which soli 
well. Had she been afraid of being 
called a cook, she could only hav 
attained by great effortand expost 
about twenty dollars a month by it 
cessant toil, and had to support het 
self out of that amount, leaving 00 
more than half her savings free. 5h 
saw what she could do and knew! 
was right and was not afraid to liv 
out her own life in her own way: 
Mrs. Clement Farley in March Ledg@ 
Monthly. 
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WHAT IS SUCCESS? 


The saint, the sensualist, t 
scholar, and the miser, though 60 
achieves the greatest degree of su? 
cess possible in his chosen line, é 
from the highest standpoint of hife 
wretched tailures. 

Shall I choose pleasure, vittt 
learning, or money, as the object # 
my life’s endeavors? 

This is not the right sort of 4" 
tion. I might as well ask: “shal 
Iamputate my arms or my legs! 
or, ‘‘Which shall'I retain, my )e 
ing, or my sight?’’ ' 

True success, the success at whi 
we who are banding ourselves © 
gether for the world's practical 
terment aim, is not the satisfying’ 
any one passion, such as the exultt) 
tion of the saint or the avarice 
of the miser, but the complete lift 
joyous and useful, equipped “ 
the wealth and power to spread 
joy and usefulness over 4s wide 
area as possible. Wealth o! char’ 
ter, of knowledge, and of joy, ™ 
keep pace with increase in wealth 
material things, else the 
capacity for joy and usefulness; \ 
only rational end of money We! 
is destroyed. 

Men often think they «are 8° 
the earth, when, in fact, the at 
is getting them; like the dranke 
man who thinks the earth is 4Y 7 
up into his face, when, instead, aA 
face has fallen against the grows 
Walter Vrooman, in February 
cess.”’ 
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Christian Life Column. 


A SINGLE IDLE WORD. 





“J was not a bad young man,”’ said 
an elderly gentleman lately, ‘‘but 
was given to fun, enjoyed a good 
time, and while not usually vulgar 
or low in my conversation, had a 
keen sense of the ludicrous, and 
could not always resist the tempta 
tion to make an apt rejoinder, even 
when it involved some coarseness. 

“A party of us were camping, 
mostly young fellows, but one or two 
were middle-aged men. We hada 
good time, and there was only one 
thing to regret, and thatI have re- 
gretted all my life. We sat around 
the fire the first evening telling 
stories, and a story which one of the 
older men told suggested an obscene 
comment, which I uttered before I 
thought twice. : 

“[ could have bitten my tongue 
off the next instant. The man simply 
looked straight at me fora moment 
across the fire, and I knew that he 
judged me by that remark. I knew 
that I did not deserve the opinion 
which in that instant he formed of 
me ; but I knew also thatI had given 
him just cause to estimate me as he 
did. That one careless word did not 
fairly represent me, but I could not 
deny that it was my own. 

“Ali that night I lay looking up at 
the stars and thinking over what I 
had said. I could almost have 
counted on my fingers all the other 
sentences of like character that I 
had ever spoken. I was not habitu- 
ally vulgar, but for that one word, 
and all like words and thoughts, I 
despised myself. 

“J determined to be so careful 
during the remainder of the week as 
to redeem myself in the sight of that 
man; the others knew me better. 
But a telegram called him back to 
the city next morning, and I saw 
him infrequently after that. 

“He always treated me civilly 
when we met, but I never saw him 
without feeling that he still meas- 
ured me by that word. I had op- 
portunities to show him that I was 
not wholly bad, but they were too 
few to give a comprehensive view of 
my character, or really to influence 
his opinion of me. 

“In a strange way, after a year or 
two had passed, my name was men- 
tioned for a position which was de- 
sirable, and which I seemed likely 
to secure, but this man was one of 
three to decidethe matter. Without 
positively knowing how it came 
about, I could never doubt thata 
quiet intimation that he considered 
me unfit was what defeated me. 

“Later [found a situation which, 
although a good one, was in a very 
different line of work from what I 
had chosen, and I have never doubt- 
ed that my whole life was changed 
by that idle word. 

“Did I learn the lesson? Yes, I 
did! My habit, now almost lifelong, 
has made impurity, even in its 
milder forms, repulsive. The mem- 
ory of that incident has stopped 
many a hasty utterance, and in the 
years that followed it the warning 
of the Divine Teacher has added a 
sense of responsibility to th> sense 
of shame. ‘I say unto you, that 
every idle word that men _ shall 
speak, they shall give account there- 
of in the day of judgment.’’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


THE GREATER MIRACLE. 


It does not seem to us a wonderful 
thing that a watch-maker should be 
able to pick up the scattered pieces 
of a watch and put them together in 
a perfect time-piece. We do not 
look upon it as a miracle when soiled 
Scraps of paper are put through a 
certain process and come out white 
and beautiful and whole again. And 
it is no more wonderful that the 
God who made us can fashion us 
anew even after death's long sleep. 

The greater miracle is something 
We cun see every day, when men 
pass from death to life before our 
eyes. The profligate who has been 
absorbed in degrading pleasures be- 
comes pure in thought as well as in 
life. The son who has torn his 
mother’s heart by his unkindness is 
tender, thoughtful and loving. The 


"i 
81r1 who hus never cared for any- | 


thing but having her own way, puts 
the good of others before her own 
pleasure. The spiritual resurrec- 
tion, the awakening from the death 
of sin to the life of Christ-likeness, 
is the miracle of the ages. And one 
who has proved God’s power in the 
sreater thing, will not fear to trust 
him for the less.—Selected. 





TO GURE A COLD IN ONE BAY. 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tab- 
‘ets. All druggists refund the money 
if it fails to cure. E. W. Groves's 
Signature is on each box. 25%. 








Children’s Column. 


THE BOY WHO WHISTLES. 





Whistle away, my merry bo 

With happy face and wi a joy ; 

{f it will help you to be strong, 

Whistle a tune when things go. 
wrong, 

And whistling lightens it for you. 

If eer your task is hard to do, 

Whether it be sowing the seeds, 

Hoeing the corn, or pulling the 
weeds, 

Gathering fruit or raking the hay, 

Or driving cows, whistle away. 


Whistle a tune, if you can’t sing, 

And that should seem the next best 
thing 

That you can do, perhaps ’twill cheer 

The hearts of some who chance to 
hear. 

Better to whistle than to pout, 

And scold and fret no onecan doubt; 

So Keep a merry heart. my lad, 

And thus make other people glad, 

Do all the good you can each day, 

And as you toil, whistle away. 


—Toronto Truth. 





A QUESTION OUR BOYS AND GIRLS MUST 
ANSWER. 


A few months agoan English man- 
ufacturing town was thrown into a 
state of great excitement by the dis- 
covery that a large number of the 
community were showing symptoms 
of poisoning. Men who had been 
strong and vigorous a few weeks be. 
fore, suddenly became helpless bur- 
dens on their families, instead of 
being able to care for them. Ina 
very short time the poisoning was 
traced to the beer which was being 
sold, and a marked decline in the de 
mand for that beverage immediately 
followed. 


The dismayed dealers and mann- 
facturers at once gathered for con- 
sultation and the mot expert chem- 
ists were called to their assistance. 
It was found that in a certain ele- 
ment in the beer which ordinarily 
contains a small percentage of 
strychnine, the amount had been 
dangerously increased. And though 
its introduction was evidently a mis- 
take, and though the manufacturers 
pledged themselves to take every 
precaution against such errors in the 
future, it did not prove easy to ap- 
pease the popular indignation. 

The most impresgive thing about 
the incident is that this English 
community should have been so 
wrought up over a result which is 
accepted as a matter of course when 
it comes gradually. It isnotanunu 
sual thing for a skilled workman to 
be transformed by intemperance into 
a helpless creature unable to support 
his wife and children. It is an every- 
day occurrence for men of brains to 
be changed into maniacs, ready for 
any horrible deed, or to sink toa 
level of intelligence little higher 
than that of brutes. The diseases 
for which alcohol is responsible 
would make an appalling list, though 
less appalling than that of the other 
evils to which it gives rise. 

If someone should begin to sell in 
your town beverages which within 
three days would change strong men 
into invalids and good workmen into 
paupers and maniacs, what do you 
think would be the result? Without 
doubt the whole community would 
be upinarms. The dealer would be 
arraigned before the courts, and 
would pay a penalty for his sin 
against his fellows. And yet in most 
towns of this country the sxsme 
traffic is carried on and the same re- 
sults are brought about. The only 
difference is that the process is less 
rapid than in the case we have sup- 
posed. 

It will not be many years before 
our boys and girls will be called upon 
to answer thisquestion: Why should 
a civilized nation tolerate in its 
midst a system of slow poisoning 
which undermines character as well 
as physical strength? How are you 
going to answer it?—Young People’s 
Weekly. 

Clarence Bush went to Harvard 
University without a dollar, lodged 
in an attic at a dollar per week, and 
lived on gruel, milk and water. But 
he had the material in him of which 
millionaires ate made, and, aftera 
year’s starvation, saw his opportun- 
ity. He managed to get hold ofa 
cow an a churn, and began to ped- 
dle butter of his own make on the 
streets of Cambridge. While he 
was studying mathematics, as- 
tronomy and chemistry, he was also 
learning the business of butter mak- 
ing, and now he is graduated with a 
salary of five thousacd dollars from 
a great New York creamery company 
awaiting him. Let every young 
man who is struggling to get to col- 
lege, or to go through college, study 
the career of Clarence Bush.—‘‘Suc- 
cess’’ for April. 


Miscellaneous. 


CLERKS WHO HATE THE YARD STICK. 








In many a store there are clerks 
who are longing to succeed, and won- 
dering why they are not advanced; 
clerks who hate the yard stick and 
long to get into some more congenial 
pursuit. No one willever truly suc- 
ceed who does not fall in love with 
his vocation, until his whole heart 
and soul give their consent to what 


he is doing. 
Half the world seems to have 
found uncongenial occupations. 


Servant girls are trying to teach; 
natural teachers are tending stores ; 
good farmers are murdering law, 
while Choates and Websters are run- 
ning down good farms; and good 
farmers, in turn are farming still in 
Congress. Artists are spreading 
daubs on canvas who should be 
white whitewashing board fences. 
Shoemakers write good verses for 
the village paper and natural states- 
men are pounding shoe lasts, while 
other shoemakersare cobbling in leg- 
islative halls. Good mechanics and 
electricians are trying to preach ser- 
mons, and wondering why their con- 
gregations continue to sleep, while 
the Beechers are failing as mer- 
chants. 

A boy who steals away, at every 
opportunity, to make something 
with the tools which he hides in 
some secret place, is railroaded 
through the university and started on 
the road to inferiority as a lawyer. 

“IT do not forbid you to preach,”’ 
said a bishop to a young clergyman, 
‘but nature does.’’ ‘The age has 
no aversion to preaching,’’ said 
Phillips Brooks to a young aspirant, 
‘but itmay not listen to your preach- 
ing.’’ Lowell said, “It is the vain 
endeavor to make ourselves what we 
are not that has strewn history with 
so many broken purposes and left so 
many lives in the rough.’’—Success. 





A SURE CURE FOR GHOSTS. 


The late Bishop of London had a 
fine sense of humor, as this story re- 
lated by the New York Tribune well 
illustrates : 

Some years ago, when Bishop 
Creighton was Bishop of Peter- 
borough, he was the guest, during 
a confirmation tour in the diocese, 
at an old manor house, and slept one 
night in a room supposed to be haun- 
ted. Next morning at breakfast he 
was asked whether he had seen the 
ghost. 

‘““Yes,’’ he replied, with great so- 
lemnity, ‘‘but I have laid the spirit. 
It will never trouble you again.”’ 

Being further questioned upon the 
subject, the bishop said, ‘*The ghost 
instantly vanished when I asked for 
a subscription toward the restora- 
tion of Peterborough Cathedral.’’ 
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PROMPTNESS, 


A promise isa thing that should 
never be made without due consid- 
eration, since a broken promise nut 
only entails a loss of self-respect, 
but also diminishes that public con 
fidence which is the basis of all busi- 
ness success. A child quickly loses 
confidence in, and respect for, par- 
ents who carelessly make and break 
promises, even when they concern 
matters that seem to them trivial 
and unimportant. They are impor- 
tant to the child, however, and the 
fulfillment or non fulfillment of them 
will influence his whole future life. 
What parent is not made proudly 
happy by hearing his child say: ‘I 
know that such a thing will be done 
because father or mother promised ?”’ 
Nor should the child be allowed to 
break his own engagements. What 
ever he promises, he should be made 
to fulfill to the letter; for the habit 
of promptness cannot be contracted 
too early in life.—Kirk Munroe, in 
Success. 


One thing worth remembering is 
that a book that has stood the test 
of time has much in its favor. Choose 
such books, rather than new ones, 
especially if your time for reading is 
limited. Yo will find plenty of them 
to keep you busy. What the world 
has admired for a hundred years 
must have something about it to 
make it admirable.—Cynthia W. 
Alden. 


‘Say, Mamma, how much am I 
worth?”’ 

“You are worth a million dollars 
to me, my son.” 

“Say, mamma, couldn't you ad- 
vance me twenty-five cents?’’—Time. 

When wit is kind as well as play: 
ful, when information knows how to 
be silent, as well as how to speak, 
when good will is shown to those 
who are absent as well as those who 
are present, we may know that we 
are in good society.—Ladies’ Home 





Journal. 


ALLEGED FUN. 


A Definition.—A satirist is a man 
who discovers things about himself, 
and then says them about some one 
else.—Life. 





A Free-Thinker.—“‘That gentle- 
man who if being iztroduced to Miss 
Binks is a free-thinker.”’ ‘*Which 
is he, a bachelor or a widower?’’— 
Brooklyn Life. 





The Reason Why —Tom: “That 
horse of Mrs. De Smyth’s seems to 
be very fond of her.”’ 

Jack: ‘Naturally; she’s a grass 
widow.’’—Chicago News. 





Physics.—First Boy: “Did you 
take physics at your school?”’ 
Second Boy: ‘‘No; but ma made 
me take physics at home.’’—Boston 
Traxscript. 





Kiss.—The only way to define a 
kiss 1s to take one and then sit down, 
all alone, out of the draught, and 
smack your lips.—Josh Billings. 





Reward of Bravery.—‘‘So Belle is 
engaged toa one-armed man?’”’ ‘Yes; 
she says she admired him for the 
way in which he went to work to 
win his way single-handed.’’—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 





His Fadder —First Urchin: ‘My 
fadder’s a dandy. He never told de 
truth in his life.”’ 

Second Urchin: 
know?”’ 

First Urchin: 
Judge. 


“How do yer 


‘He says so.’’*— 





Off His Conscience.—‘‘Papa, will 
you give mea good, sound licking?”’ 
‘‘What for, Bobbie?’’ ‘Well, I am 
going to sneak off and go swimming, 
and I don’t want to be bothered with 
a future.’’—Life. 





“He writes that he can’t come, 
eh? Any explanation?”’ 


has no control,’ he says.”’ 
‘““H’m! I suppose that means his 
wife.’’—Ex. 





VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 
Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L.H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
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Uses Peruna in His Family With Very 
Great Success. 





‘¢éCircumstances over which he). 





Price, $1.25. 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valvable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. y 
Fertilizers. By Edward W. Voor- 

hees, Professor of Agriculture in 

Rutger’s College and Director of 

the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 

tion ; 335 pages. Price, $1. 

‘Thousands of dollars are wasted 
every year on fertilizers unsuited to 
the land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farm 
ers by reading this book. 

We will also senda copy of ‘‘Fer- 
tilizers,’’ with The Progressive Far- 
mer one year for $1.85. Or on the 
two books we muke this— 

SPECIAL OFFER: 


We will send 
The Progressive Farmer 1 year $1.00 
Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 


I DL NY, c, e E 1.25 
Voorhees’ ‘'Fertilizers’’........ 1.00 
3.25 


All for $2.80. 





HAD WONDERFULLY GOOD RESULTS. 
SouND BEACH, CONN., March 20, 1900, 
We have used a many bottles of GOM- 
BAULT’S caustic BALSAM and have always 





had wonderfully good results. 
A. A. MARKS, 
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Congressman William F. Aldrich, of Aldrich, Ala., in a recent letter to the 
Peruna Medicine Company, written from Washington, D.C., speaks of their great 
tonic and catarrh cure in the following words: 


| “This is to certify that Peruna, manufactured by 
The Peruna Medicine Co., of Columbus, Ohio, has 
been used in my family with success. 
tonic and will build up a depleted system rapidly. I 
can recommend it to those who need a safe, reliable 


medicine for debility.’’ 


Address The Peruna Medicine Co., Columbus, Ohio, for a free copy of 
“Summer Catarrh,” which treats on the phases of catarrh peculiar tohot weather, 
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It is a fine 





and contains Dr. Hartman’s experience of fifty years in the treatment of these 


diseases 


















action. 


200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


Perfect in construction and 
Hatches every fertile 
“ae Write for catalogue to-day. 


EO. H. STAHL, Quincy. til. 











cannot quote you write usatonce— 
don’t wait—we save you money. 
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Here is the list. 


scription price of 


THe PrRo- 


GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send both for one year. : 


OR MORE PAPER 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


e@m@ 2B] .8 2828 8 . 828828 . 82289 


NOWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
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PRICE FOR 
THE TWO 


NAME OF PAPERAND PLACE | 
OF PUBLICATION, 


| (“sw” semi-weekly, ‘‘w’’ weekly, | 
“sm” semi-monthly, 
“m” monthly. | 





Thrice-a-week N.Y. 


Ledger (Literary) m 


PUSS M OMNES 
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Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “gw” 
Practical Farmer (Agri ) “*w” 


Atlanta Constitution, “w’’....... 

Home and Farm, “‘sm”’............... 
Farm and Fireside, ‘‘sm”’............ 
Woman's Home Companion, m., 
Farmers Voice, w..... 
Gentlewoman (Fashions) m........ 
Hoard’s Dairyman, w.... 
Atlantic Monthly, m.. 
McClure’s (Literary) m 


Scribners (Literary) m. 
Youth’s Companion, 
The Outlook, m........ 
Breeders’ Gazette, w. 
Review of Reviews, m. 
The Century, m........ 


The World’s Work, m...............06 
So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., | 


orid (News 
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the semi-monthly 


only $2.15. 
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be you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Home and 


Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 


46eGee Be. ]OeBVOWOSWS 
4@-ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


The Progressive Farmer, 


Raleigh, N. 
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THE GYPHERS INCUBATOR 


is old “Biddy’s” peer. Let us tell you more 
hows his machine, Write for circulars and 
rice list, or send lOc. to pay postage on 224 
hair on powley Seer Which is furnished 
tree. Asample machine can be seen at N.C, 
\gri. Expr. Sta. We also handle all modern 
poultrs supplies. Freight rates given from 
taleigh. Address: J.8. CATES, A 4 
W. RALEIGH, N. 0. 





GUILFORD POULTRY FARM Co. 
P ; 100 Semele 7 op 
‘an su y you with fertile eggs from the 
Ps ate Brahmahs, P. Cochins, Shoreoene 
B. P. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, S. C. B. Minor 
cas, W.F. B. Spanish, Buff Leghorns, 8S. 8 
Hamburgs, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and 
Mammoth Pekin Ducks. We secured our origt- 
nal stock at grest expense from the most noted 
breeders in the North and West. Motto: High- 
est perfection in varieties of conceded excel- 
lence. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
M. J. RANKIN, Manager., 
MCLEANSVILLE, GUILFORD Co., N.C. 


FOR SALE. 


Poland China Pigs from reg. 
istered stock ; also prize-tak- 
ing Black Minorca Chickens 
and eggs from same. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











FOR BOTH 
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“in His Steps; 
What Would Jesus Do?’ 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


{@y"To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


Sa aeeeaa TEN CENTS EXTRA, 


WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


"To any person sending us 50¢ in 
new subscritions, or $1 in renewals 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 


re ireret FREE OF CHARGE. 
Order to-day. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 





CONGRESSMAN ALDRICH =| 
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Correspondence. 





THE PUBLiC SCHOOL PROBLEM. 





Several Phases of the Question Discussed by 

a Teacher of Many Years’ Experience. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

After a rather protracted silence, 
I again enter the lists. I have been 
waiting to see how thedro fell. The 
Legisluture has experimeited on the 
school luw, and while t, periaps, 
made some improvements, it is 
guilty of some blunders. 

To be plain about the matter, they 


who would be free themselves must | 


strike the blow. All the turmoil 
and puarti-an bitterness of the last 
campui-n has devel>ped an interest 
in education never before witnessed 
—at leust, not for the last twenty 
years. But nothing short of popu- 
lar taxation will ever raise the pub- 
lic schools to the proper length and 
efficiency. ‘The constitutional limit 
acts as a bar, and the tax-payer has 
@ very sen:itive pocket nerve. Peo- 
ple who see the advantages .f popu- 
lar education, and vote it knowingly, 
will pay cheerfully when they see it 
isa good investment. To inculcate 
this spirit is the mission of the pro- 
gressive teacher, the press and the 
pulit. 

Partisan politics has done much to 
retard the interest of education in 
North Carolina. One other agency 
against popular education is that 
many <f the minist«rs are raising a 
sens-less yell aguinst the free schools 
and in favor o: what they cail 
“Christian education.” We ali 
agree on Christian education, but I, 
for one, draw the line at sectarian- 
ism in the public schools. I have 
taught school 22 years, of which 19 
years have been employed in this 
State, und the remuinder of the time 
in Kentucky. Of the teachers I 
have known, at least four-fitths are 
communicants of some church 
anc at least nine-tenths are persons 
of exemplary churacter. Th n why 
this indirect charge that our hard- 
worked and poorly paid teachers 
exert a malign influencs on you'hful 
mor«ls? Nearly ail the county super- 
intendents are men who bask in the 
odor of sun-tity, us do the boards of 
education. Everybody who .atron- 
izes the r..ra. schools is a committee 
of one to see that the teacher rises 
with the early bird, keeps late ours, 
and pres-rves a couscience void of 
offence. Being s» hedged about 
with a great cloid of witnesses, 
how can ua teacher escape the circum- 
spect paith? 

Among the good things ‘one by 
the Legislature just adjourned, was 
the passage of un act requiring Stute 
ad.ption of school books. I wel: 
rememver the chavtic Stute relative 
to school books ‘tendurin’ the war”’ 
in Kentucky. My first schooling 
was in ’63, und the readers were ot 
the Goodrich st7le of architecture 
In ’64 another teacher found that 
Mr. Guify was the infallible guide 
up the thorny hiil of knowledge, 
and L'll here observe that no readers 
have higher literary merit, and cet- 
ter morai tune thun those very read- 
ers. Luter, aunoviher Daniel cume to 
judg».ent, for a different teacher 
recommended Wilsvn’s readers us 
the sine gua non of erudition. But 
no One dared to down the irrepress- 
ible ‘*blue-back,’’ with its landmarks 
of ‘“‘buker,’’ ‘‘horse-back,’’ and 
‘tblind speliing.’”’ Lrun the gauntlet 
about fitte:n times between its lids, 
and reverebtly believed it the handi- 
work of Danie. Webster. 

At 15 years of uge I had a speak- 
ing acquaintance with the muitipli- 
Catiun table, which I leirned from 
Ray’s Arith:vetic, and cou.d parse 
‘*Peter drove the horse from Joun’s 
\ barn,’’ as found in Butler’s Gram- 
mur. 

i Later, the State adopted the Mo- 
‘Guffey Readers, the Blue Back 
Speller, Ray's Arithm-=tics, “Good- 
rich’s H stories and Batiler’s Gram- 
mers. ‘These | tu:ght and when the 
fortunes of war left me in Nortu 
Caroiinu, | found three kinds’ of 
reaue.s, five varieties of grummur 
text-books, three of arithmetic, ana 


two of geography. So [ .claiim tv 
speak us one having author ty, and 


not us the scribes, on the books best 





suited tc 


» the needs of North Curo- 
ind public schools. 

I claim that while I have taught a 
dozen or more kinds of arithmetics, 
Sanford’s are the best. The rules 
are thorough and comprehensive, 
and the analytical features are un- 
surpa-sed. I am also partial to 
Maury’s Geographies. Their author 
was a great traveller, a close ob 
server, aripe scholar, and in every 
way equipped to furnish the best 
buvoks tor all grades that I have seen. 
The suczessor, Mytton F. Maury, is 
keeping the work up the high stand 





| cellence. 


Another book that I cer- 


tainly wish retained is 
| United Stutes History. By history 
we do not mean a glorification ot 
heroes, ora pandering to any sec 
tion. Truth is indispensible, and 
this author seems ts be conscien 
tious. The work is neat, good type, 
well illustrated and is calculated to 
inspire love of country and devotion 
to the flag. ‘ 


no publishing company, and am in 
the pay of nobody. 

God speed the day when we shall 
have a patriotic instea: of a parti- 
san spirit, and the true teacher and 
the Christian minister can do much 
to husten its advent. 

I offer these suggestions as a 
teacher who has spent over half his 
life in the service, and as my honest 
convictions. CORN CRACKER. 

Clevelanu Co., N.C. 

WAKE COUNTY ALLIANCE. 

Wake County Farmers’ Alliance 
met in regulur session with White 
Oak Sub. at Green Level Church, in 
the western part of the county, lust 





Hanseill’s | 


art of cooking. A great many peo- 

ple still believe with Owen Meredith : 

“We muy live without poetry, music, 
and art; 

We may live without conscience ; we 
muy live without heart ; 





muy live without books ; 
| But civilized man cannot live with- 


| out cooks.” 


| In sending their dinners, the ladies 


| of the Order. 

| To sum up, we found a good coun- 
try and a good people. The farmers 
in that section have good schools, 
the farm houses are neat and atirac- 
tive in appearance, and there are 
many evidences of up-to-date farm- 
ing. We found only one man nota 
subscriber to The Progressive Far- 





|mer; in fact, our banner subscriber 
| with his subscription paid ten years 
Allow me to say that I represent | ahead lives in this section. 


Rural 


| free delivery will soon be asked for 


We have already spoken of the school 
library movement. But we must 
bring our report toaclose, for we 
hope to have the privilege of ‘‘writ- 
ing up’’ another meeting with the 
brethren of Green Level. 

C. H. Por, Sec’y. 

I think The Progressive Farmer is 
the best Southern paper now pub- 
lished in the interest of the laboring 
class of people. I have been taking 
it now for about six months, and | 
like it so well that when my time is 
out I shall pay up for another year 
—Ernest Hoffman, Onslow Co., N. C. 


~The Markets, 








Thursday, 11th. Considering the 


good, all Subs. except one being rep- 
resented. 


it appeared that only routine busi 
ne+s would be transacted, but this 
idea was soon exploded. We haven't 
a very high opinion of the meetings 
that do only routine work. You 
have seen them. There is a roll 
call; the minutes cf lust meeting are 
read ; no one seems to have an origi 
nal idea; then follows an awkward 
silence, atter which some one moves 
to adjourn. Such cold, lifeless 
meetings few organizations can out 
live. Bring forward some subject 
affecting the educational, agricul. 
cultural, or social welfare of the 
community and let it be discussed. 
Put some life into your meetings. At 
Green Level the entering wedge 
came in the shape of a resolution to 
endorse Representative McLean’s 
plan for establishing a fertilizer fac- 
tory at the State Penitentiary, ‘to 
be managed by its au.horities and to 
sell directly to the farmers.’’ This 
was opposed by brethren W. B. Up- 
church, *‘\V. H. Worth and others. 
The upshot of the matter was that 
the plan was merely recommended 
for discussion in other County Alli- 
ances. 

How to build up the Order: With 
| sincere Alliancemen this is always a 
‘matter for discussion. It was so 
here. The prevailing opinion seemed 
to be that the Sub. meetings should 
be made as attractive as possible, 
and that the ladies should be urged 
to take an active part in Alliance 
work. More attention, too, should 
be given to the secret work of the 
Order; practice until you become 
familiar with it and its value and 
beauties will become apparent. The 
Business Agency should also be lib- 
erally patronized. 

In the afternoon the writer, by re 
quest, explained the rural school 
library act recently passed by the 
Legislature. Short talks upon the 
same subject were also made by 
brethren C. E. Beavers, W. B. Up 
church, and J.8. Upchurch. And 
the brethren present showed _ their 


site sum has been raised in full be 
fore this writing. 
udopted as follows: 

Resolved, That the Wake County 
Alliance hereby endorse the rural 





There is more Catarrh in this gection of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to he 
incurable, For a great many years doctore pro~- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 

medies, aud by coustantly failing tocu rewith 
focal treatment, pronounced it incurable, . Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to a constitutional 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutional 

atment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
F. J. Cheney &Co., Toledo, Ohio, istheonly 
EesSiatons) cure onthemarket. It is en 
iternally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
doll for any case it fails to curc. Send for 

circulars and Veatimsoninls. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & Cu,, Toledo, O 
by Druevists, 75¢. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 






schol library act of the recent Leg- 
islature. 

2. That we ask the next General 
Assembly to remove the restriction 
limiting the plan to six schools in 
each county, thus giving the privi 
lege to all alike. 

Other interesting subjects were 
discussed. Altogether the meeting 
was quite successful, and it was good 
to be there. A larger number of 
representatives of other Subs. should 
have been present; by their absence 








busy season the attendance was | 


At one time, early in the session, | 


"THE CORNER IN PEANUTS. 





North Carolina and Virginia Varieties as 
Yet Unaffected in Price. 

In view of an Associated Press 
dispatch sent out from New York 
lust week to the effect that a corner 
had been effected in the peanut mar- 
ket, your correspondent to-day called 
upon a number of the local dealers 
and inquired as to the effect the re 
ported ‘‘trust’? would have upon 
the market in North Carolina. It 
was ascertained that the dispatel 
wus correct, so far as regards Spun- 
ish nuts, but that it did not apply 
to North Carolina and Virginia va. 
Tieties, in which there is no rise in 
price. Spanish peanuts, however, 
are finding sale at 80 cents per bushel, 
which is an advance over quotations 
a short time ago, and they are very 
scurce even at this figure. The rise 
in the Spanish nut is said to be at- 
tributed to the fact that there has 
been a patent grunted recently upon 
an automatic devicefor selling pea- 
nuts in bags, and as the Spanish 
nuts are in much more uniform size 
und more palatable they have been 
chosen for use in the machines and 
hence the recent large purchases 
which amount with the scarcity al- 
most to a corner.—Wilmington Cor. 
News and Observer. 
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RALEIGH TOBACCO. 





faith by their works—a subscription | 
was started which met so hearty a| 
response that we feel sure the requi- | 


A resolution was | 


Rateian, N. C., April 13, 1901. 


BONS occ 6 hve de thoes 40@ 56 
ON oats oh arn cacy seas 8(a.25 
RRO Re ee, te os sta ohatg fay LU 
PEI aie leer ok aid ate eS 5@ 7 


er 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, N. C., April 13, 1901, 
New cotton-— 


Strict good middling............ 84 
SECS MUGAUNE.:. cee cee Sie es 8 
OTE EO RE Ee ee gS ek 7 


| Receipts 32 bales. Market steady. 


WILMINGTON MARKET. 





Witmineton, N.C., April 138, 1901 
N.C. Bacon— 








CESS IS Sei al ieee ie 12 @ 13 
ROULORS oii ees oe en's 8 @ 10 
GR es Ar ak ale ea 7 @ 10 
PEANUTS— 
be oe yy ee 70 
‘¢. Extra Prime:..... 75 


Sy Se sO 





Wi MMO 8 005-7 Keays 56 
‘“ extra prime....:.. 5d 
A (COMO Vaiss cates vos 60 
| ieniabie.. ooo ue ee Oe 80 
| CHICKENS— 
OEE De Coad ore 25@ 30 
ce Re ee 15@ 25 
fy Se ee 25 
SINT Ne ie eh Py ay 54%@ 6% 
Sweet Potatoes........... m3 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 11 @l12 
| Corn, white, per bushel. .58 @60 
Spirits turpentine, per val, 33) @34 
Turkeys, live, per lb...... 8 @ 9 
Re dressed, per lb..10 @12 
ms en 
BALTIMORE BUTTER MARKET, 
any ‘\ 
Bavttimore, April 13, 1901. 
Creamery Sepurator,extra,22 @22\% 
0 46 firsts...21 @21¥ 
64 66 seconds,19 @20. 
Md. and Va. prints, extras,23 , 
id 66 ‘¢ firsts...21 @22 
$6 $6 ‘¢ seconds,17 @19 
|Eggs, strictly fresh, doz, 13 


We may live without friends; we | 











they missed a pleasant day with | THE IMPORTANCE OF EDENTON IN THE 
good people, an Alliance meeting 
that did excellent work,and a dinner 
which proved that the ladies of that | tury and a half ago Edenton was big- 
section need no instruction in the | ger than New York, 


LONG AGO. 





Elizabeth City Economist: 


Norfolk or 
| Baltimore. It was the largest town 
|south of the Potomac river. It had 
jamong its distinguished residents 


|representatives of English royalty 
j}and nobility. It had the most beau 
tiful harbor in America and a bay 
i that rivaled that of Naples; an Afri 
can slave trade, a considerable trade 
| with Liverpool, up the Mediterranean 
isea, and withthe West Indies. Royal 


ird doubtless designed by tze old|did well; now let them go a step! heels danced a minuet in the vener 
Comm: dore, and that means par ex- | further and become regular members | able court house upper hall. 


Presi- 
dent Monroe visited Edenton on his 
gorgeous Southern tour, while he 
was President, and hud a public re- 

‘ception in the courthouse, by the 
'town, Dr. James Norcom delivering 
| the speech of welcome and John C. 
|Calhoun, who uccompanied the 
| President, as one of the cabinet, re 
plying for the President. Now, why 
lis Edenton, with all its historic re- 
| nown and natural advantages, a lag- 
| gard in the processional march? We 
lcannot say. We know not, except 
| that God knows and that the hand 
|of destiny shapes the end of the 
work that the h«nd of man rough- 
hews. 

It is a great and a difficult prob- 
lem, in which the wise and the ignor- 
ant grope alike in darkness. 

eee 

Telephones in many villages in the 
Western stutes are circuited through 
the wire fences ; indry weather such 
lines are serviceable for 10 to 15 
miles. Much better results are had, 
in wet weather or dry, when wooden 
poles are used. A Farmers’ Com 
pany in Ohio has 100 subscribers at a 
rental of $12 a year.—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


ie ee eee 

A new edition of Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary has recently 
been issued. 











must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are nuinerons, put that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


5 H 
Frey's Yermifuge 
meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms: in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 

E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 




















When constipation causes pain, 
When your head does ache, 
When pimples break out on your 
face 
Then Ripans Tabules take. 
The Tabules taken regular 
Will cure dyspepsia quite, 
Biliousness will soon knock out 
And set your liver rignt. 





There is scarcely uny condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of RIP AsNoS Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any bome or 
justify any one in enduring ills thatare easily 
eured, For sale by druggists. 














Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH .... 


The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains: 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Carson all 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched- 
ules, 

Travel by the Southern and you 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 
Expeditions Journey. 


Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rates 
and (ieneral Information, or address 


R. tL. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
T.P.A,, C.P.& T.A,, 
Charlotte, N, C, Asheville, N.C. 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS, 


FRANK S, GANNON, J. M, GULP, W. A. TURK, 
8d V.P.& Gen. Man. Traf. Man, G. P. A, 


WASHINGTON, D, C, 





A cen- 

















OF THE 19 TY CENTURY. 


SRES Gay | 
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WOT stay 


HG G U RE D 6 

| We MANUFACTURED BY- 

| HATHE BOBBITT DRUG COMPANY. 
WL RALEIGH NOC. 
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Why 
Delay? 


It has been clearly demonstrated that 


RHEUMAC 


Will cure Rheumatism in every 
form, andit seldom fails—does jt 80 
thoroughly that a return is unusya] 


Why Suffer? 


ener wee 








Physicians who prescribe commey 
cooking scda for rheumatism will 
tell you that it is incurable. Perhaps 
you have rubbed with scme cheg 
liniment end [have concluded that jt 
is incurable. 


AREUMACILE 


Consists of neurly a dozen powerfy] 
extracts, ccmbined in proyer propor. 
tions. That is why it has merit 
why it cures. , ; 

All Druggists sellit. Many phygi. 
cians prescribe it. All physiciang 
will prescribe it when they once leary 
that itis a real discovery. Rhen. 
macide, in the treatment of rheuma- 
tic and other blood troubles, is equa} 
to quinine in treating. maluriz! dis. 
eases.f (SEF & 


tek ton [ <7 















Insist upon having them, take no others and 


17 UV UV UP UV UV UV WHAUY OE UP 





ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 


it, 


MINCHEST 


a 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


“New Rival,’’ “Leader,” and“Repeater”’ 





you will get the best shells that money can buy. 


m 





“CHATTANOOGA,” = 


ee ——-—9) <i ieee, 
© o) 


subscription to our publication. 








With a Cole Cotton Pianter and 


it will be well done. 


+ iy --Props unroll- 

A Few Plain Facts--Dyors vero! 
outaskip; puts them exacily same depth al 
the time; covers without fail; depth and quan- 
tity of seed quickly adjusted to suit; planis on 
suit; runs closer to stumps, rovksand end of 
rows than any yther planter; easiest to handle; 
you can ke-piton ritge with mule walking io 
the miadle, It is compact, durable, effi ient. It 
never fails. We guarantee it to be well made 
and do what we say. 

Are you looking for a cheap plant- 
er or the best yei made? The best 
will pay for itself, and you can get 
it by sending $6.75 to 

THE COLE ME'’G. CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, B. ¢ 
DAILY AND SEMI- WEEKLY, 


$8.00 a Yeas 


2.00 a 


Semi-Weekly.......... 
The Semi-Weekly State, issued 
Tuesday and Friday contains the 
latest telegraphic news from al} 
over South Carolina. 
If you want to keep up with 


the times, subscribe for 


THE STATE... 


Write for Sample Copy. 


Address i: e Bis 3 $ 
THE STATE COMPAN _. 


COLUMBIA.S O. 
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§ Really Now 


' 


a 
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Aren't 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
of any man’s money? 


‘ 





of United States Army. 
you send at once before they are all taken. 
the Evansville Jceurnal says, “Contains plenty of stirrin 
incidents and hair breadth escapes told ina very entertaining manner.” ‘ 
Lumber only, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents for a year’s 

Satisfaction guaranteed. . 


PLANT COTTON 


ridge or on level; willieve) down the ridge to | 


m msn | 
THE SEATE, 


\The Leading Paper of South Cerekz: 


ida. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 

Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL, late 
Have you read it? If not then 

Here’s what 

We have a limite 

Address at once: 

SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK CROWER, 
‘ 2: 102 E. Eighth $f., Chattanoog2, Tenn 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
| Its Magnificent Through and Local 
Passenger Service Between the 

| East and South and South- 
west. 


| THE SEABOARD AIR LINE 
| RATL'WAY is called THE CAPITAL 
| CITY LINE, because it enters the 
| capitals of the six States which it 
| traverses, exclusive of the Nati nal 
| Capital, through which its trains run 
| sohd from New York to Jackson ville 
land Tampa, Ficrida. Itruns through 
| Richmond, Va., Raleigh, N. C., Co- 
jlumbia, 8. C., Atlanta, Ga., Mont- 
|gomery, Ala., and Tallahassee, Fla. 
| The road will continue to run the 
|famous FLORIDA AND METRO 
| POLITAN LIMITED, and the FLOR. 
|1DA AND ATLANTA F4ST MAIL 
| TRAINS affording the only through 
| limited service daily, including Sun- 
| day, between New York and Florida, 
and is the shortest line between these 
pints. 

These splendidly modern trains of 
the SEABOARD AIR LINE RAIL 
WAY arrive at, and depart from 
| Pennsylvania Railway Stations at 
| Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
| phia and New York, carrying Puil- 
;man’s most improved equipment, 

with unexcelled dining car service, 
| compartment, drawing room and ob- 
|s+rvation cars. It has Pullman ser- 
| vice five times per week each way 
| from Washington to the celebrated 
| resort, Pinehurst, N. C. 
It has the short line to and from 
| Richmond, Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
| Raleigh, Southern Pines, Columbia, 
| Savannah, Jacksonville, Tamps and 
Atlanta and the principal cities he- 
| tween the South and East. It is also 
| the direct route to Athens, Augusta 
| 


| 
| 
| 
h 


and Macon. 
| In Atlanta, direct connections sre 
|m.adein the Union Station for Chat- 
| anooga, Nashville and Memphis, also 
| for New Orleans and all points in 
| Texus, California and Mexico 
| In addition, it is the only line op- 
| erating through trains, and Pullman 
|sleeping cars between Atlantu «and 
| Norfolk, where connections ure mude 
with the Old Dominion Steamship 
| Company, from New York, the M. & 
| M. T. Company, from Boston and 
Providence, the Norfolk & Wush- 
|ington Steamboat Company, from 
| Washington, the Baltimore Steam 
| Packet Company, from Balt:viore, 
and the N. Y P &N. Railway, from 
| New Yorkand Philadelphia. 
Through Pallman cars also oper 
| ate on quick schedules between Jack- 
| Sonviile and St. Louis, via Monticel- 
jlo, and between Jacksonville and 
| New Orleans, in addition to through 
trains with Buffet Chair Cars be- 
tween Savannah and Montgomery. 
The local train -ervice is first-class 
with most convenient schedule- 
}_ In tact the SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY will ticket passengers for 
juny ponts, affording the quickest 
schedules, tinest trains, and most 
' comfortable service. Its 1,000 mile 
books sold at $25 00 are good from 
| Washington, D. C., over the entire 
System of 2,600 miles including Flor- 
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The Progressive Farmer, April 16, 1901. 











" Miscellaneous. 


AND [REGULATIONS FOR PUBLIC 


RULES *  cHOOL ‘LIBRARIES. 


It may appear ‘that we are “saying 
ame = thing, over and overagxin”’ 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Cream 
Separators have ever 
been the best of separators, | 
They were the original and 
have led in every stage of 
development. The“ Alpha” 
disc invention is restricted 
by patents to the De Laval 
machines only. The 20TH 
CENTURY improvements | 
give them still greater ca- 
pacity and efficiency. They 
are as much superior to 
the best of other separa- 
tors as such machines are 
to setting methods. 

All sizes, styles and prices 
: —$50.- to $800.- 
Send for new “20TH CentUuRY” catalogue, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanooteH & Canat Sts., | 74 CorTLANDT STREET, 


| 





| of the work in Louisiana. 
| were first used in the cane fields, 


| tory than the 


ape aur" to the establishment of 
wale Hes school libraries. We have re- | 
+ dto the matter so frequently 
see use at present only six schools | 
" ch county are entitled to State 
A ye nty aid in establishing libra. 
voc, und in most counties this limit | 
vill ‘on te reached. So we again re- 
7 onr readers of the importance 
a mpt action. In every ne gh- | 
ke in which The Progressive 
A ; is read, let the movement be- 
s once. We should like to have | 
: _ections in which The Progress- | 
a rer is most widely read a| 
we n advance of the others— 
a hoods with better schools, 
petter roads, with public school libra- 
ries, raral free delivery, strong Sub 
Alliances, ete., etc. But to get back | 
+ rural school libraries: Gen. Toon, 
Stat Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, has just prepared the | 
rules and regulations governing 
these libraries, and we think their 
publication will help our readers. 
They ure as follows : 


THE PURCHASER OF BOOKS. 

The purchaser of books shall not 
turn over the books until a book 
case shall have been provided with- 
out expense to the public. The case 
must be of good material and fur 
nished with a substantial lcck. The 
doors may be of wood or glass. The 
ease should be sot less than three 
feet high, three feet wide, and one 
foot deep in theclear. There should 
be not less than three shelves, each 
about one half inch thick. The dis- 
tance from the bottom of the case to 
the lower shelf should be 10 inches, 
from the second to the third shelf to 
the top of the case 8 inches. White 
pine should not be used for the case 
or shelving. 

The purchaser of the books, when 
he turns over the books shall furnish 
to the local manager a full and com- 
plete list of the books in a blank 
book, and said entry book shall 
remain in the possession of the local 
manager. 

THE LOCAL MANAGER 

The local manager, shall upon the 
receipt of the books, enter in a blank 
book the title of each book, and au- 
thor and publisher, and said book 
shall remain in the library. He 
shall appoint ® librarian and shall 
designate the place at which the 
library shall be kept. During the 
session of the school, the library 
may be kept in the school house, but 
the library shall not remain in the 
school house during the months that 
the school is not in session. If the 
local manager may deem it best to 
have the library located at some 
point other than the school house 
while the school is in session, he 
shall so order. 

Upon the death, resignation, or re- 
moval of the local manager the 
teacher of the public school in the 
district in which the library is situ- 
ated, shall at once report the facts 
to the county superintendent, who 
shall see that the vacancy is filled 
Without unnecessary delay. 

The local manager shall transmit 
annually on or about the first day of 
June to the the county superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, the report 
ot the librarian as hereinafter pro- 
vided with such suggestions and ob- 


servations as he may deem desir- 
able. 


‘HE LIBRARIAN AND THE BOOKS. 
The librarian shall be authorized 
loan books, free of charge, to any 
member of the school over twelve 
years of age, and to any patron of 
the school or donor to the library. 
No book shall be taken from the 
library until it shall have been 


to 


charged by the librarian in a book to | 


He ] 


kept for that purpose only. 

A book may be kept out for two 
Weeks with the privilege of one re- 
hewal. A penalty of one cent a day 
be charged for each book kept 
out longer than the prescribed time, 
una the privilege of the library shall 
be w.thdrawn by the librarian from 
‘ny person who refuses or neglects 
‘o pay arrearages, or who abuses or 
SUfers au book tu be abused. 

All books must be returned to the 
brary by the 15th of May of each 


shall 


li 


of the library from the 15th of May to 
the first day of J une, except by writ 
ten permission of the local manager. 

On or about the 25th day of May 
of each Year, the librarian shall 
make out list of the books on hani, 
designating such as have been re- 
Seived by purchase and such as have 
been donated. He shall report, by 


| charged. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 

| title, author and publisher, every 
| book which shall huve been lost dur- | 
jing the year and the name of the| 
| person against whom the book is 


He shall also report the | 


| number of volumes taken out during 


the year, making mention by name 
of the three children of school age | 
who have shown the greatest inter- 
est in and improvementin literature. 

In a circular letter just issued 
Superintendent Toon further says: 

‘*‘Permit me to urge upon you to 


thrown sround the custody of the 
books. When the bill was before 
the General Assembly, a number of 
the members expressed the fear 
that the proper cure would not be 
taken of the books. If the officials 
will give this matter their careful 
attention, they can show that there 
need be no further apprehension on 
this account. In many of the great 
libraries, the loss of looks is in- 
finitesimally smuail. There is no 
reason why small libraries in the 
country cannot be managed as well 
as large libraries in the city.”’ 

Gen. Toon, assisted by a number 
of prominent educators, is now 
preparing a list of books which he 
will recommend for these libraries. 
Six distinct lists will be prepared, so 
that no two libraries in any county 
will be alike. The managers will then 
exchange, thus greatly increasing 
the value of the system. 


ee 


REDUCTION OF ACREAGE, 





Gen Cox Skeptical cf the Farmer’s Conven- 
tions. 

Regarding all the farmers’ conven- 
tions and meetings that are being 
held to discuss the reduction of the 
cotton acreage, General W. R. Cox, 
whois at the Yarborough, is very 
skeptical. He says he thinks it 
would be best for the farmers of 
Kdgecombe when they meet in con- 
vention at Tarboro to adopt a reso- 
lution setting forth that, ‘*Whereas, 
every other 
going to reduce its cotton acreage, 
and therefore the price will be high, 
Resolved, that we plant ail the cot- 
ton we can cultivate.’’ He thinks 
this would have the element of 
novelty and honesty, to say the 
least of it. 

He thinks the wide discussion of 
the reduction of the acreage will re 
sultin an increased acreage rather 
than a reduction. If the report were 
circulated all through the South that 
the acreage would be largely in- 


| 


| 


r section of the South is| 


ITALIAN VS. NEGRO LABOR. 


The experiment of substituting 
Italian for negro labor in the cotton 
| and cane fields of Louisiana is meet- 
ing with considerable success. Up 
| to a few years ago negroes did most 
Italians 


and there found to be more satisfac- 
unreliable negro; 
| later they were put into the cotton 


| | flelds ; some have been tried on the 
| rice plantations ; many are now used 
|in the salt mines among the islands 
|of the southwestern coast; and in 
| the orange belt of the lower coast 
| the experiment is also tried. 
| fall, 


Last 
at the time that the negro 
roustabouts at New Orleans struck 


| for a rise from $75 to $120 per month, 
| with board and lodging on boat, the | 


steamboat agents secured several 
| hundred newly imperted Italians and 
|put them to work. Now there is 





creased and everybady wouid plant | 


all the cotton they could, some peo- | 
ple would conclude that cotton was | 
a good thing to avoid, and they wou'd | 


raise less | of it —Raleigh Times. 
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BIG FIRE IN RICHMOND. 





Meyer’s Department Store Destroyed With 
Its Contents. 


RicHmonpD, April 10.—The depart 
ment store of Julius Meyer’s Sons, 
the largest enterprise of the kind in 
the Scuth, 
morning. The loss is between $250,- 


was burned here this | 


| 
| 
| 


000 and $300,000 and is covered by | 


insurance amounting to $208,000, 
Four hundred girls were employed 
in the various branches of the estab- 


| Rock, N. 


lishment, and many of them barely | 


escaped with their lives. The firm, 


which is one 


of the oldest in Rich- | 


mond, will rebuild and resume busi- | 


ness as soon as the insurance is ad 








justed. 


The Messrs. Meyer claim that the 


loss of practically all of their spring | 


ltrade isan immense blow to them, 


they bad laid in un en rmous 


as 


|stock, which the Easter shopping 
| had only slightly decreased. 
yeur ; and no book shall be taken out | 


Please renew my eabendigeton to 
| The Progressive Furmer. I can’t do 
without it. I thought I would try a 
cheaper farm paper, but it doesn’t 
fillthe place of your paper, and I 
must have The Progressive farmer. 
We have taken it so long it almost 
seems a necessity.—Mrs. J. W. Pow- 
las, Rowan Co., N. C. 





scarcely a steamboat plying at New 
Orleans that does not carry an Ital- 
ian crew, at least in part. Though 
the negroes protested vigorously, 
| they finally accepted the inevitable 
| by shipping with Italian crews.— 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 
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Locke Craig, of Buncombe, is an 


: : | avowe andidati i 
see that every possible safeguard be | o cammate for the Unie 


States Senatorship, now held by 
Senator Pritchard. The other can- 


didates, so far as now known, are 


Frank I. Osborne of Charlotte, R. B. 
Glenn of Winston and Lee 8S. Over- 
man of Salisbury. 


Upon taking his seat Tuesday 
morning, Chief Justice Furches said : 
‘‘The cause of my absence from the 
court for so long a time will form a 
page inthe history of North Caro- 
lina. As to that, Ihave nothing to 
say. But I deem it proper that I 
should say that those who have been 
my friends in the matters which 
have transpired during my absence 
are too generous to expect anything 
of me that they do not think is right 
and just. As to those who were not 
my friends, I wish to say that so far 
as any business transactions they 
may have with this court, they have 
nothing to fear from me; but thatin 
all such matters, they and the inter- 
e-ts theyfrepresent shall receive the 
same attention and consideration 
from me as if they had been my 
friends. 


should so act.’’ 

The April number of ‘‘Success”’ 
contains Governor Benjamin B. 
Odell’s first magazine article. 


from his father’s wagons for a num- 
ber of years in Newburg, New York, 
and who has now attained a rather 
formidable position in American 
politics, chooses for his debut in lit- 
erature, the subject, 
the Demands of Good Citizenship.’’ 
This is a well-sustained argument in 
favor of active participation in cur- 
rent political movements by all 
young men, without regard to social 
stutus or business cares. 
ernor argues that itis as much the 
duty of a young man to enter poli- 
tics, in the sense of participating, as 
to go into business; but that he 
should not seek political office until 
after he has won success in his busi- 
ness. 
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AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. C, 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. C, 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
President—John 8. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N. C. 
Vice-President—J. B. 
N. C. 
Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N.C, 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, 


Phillips, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Col. R. W. Wharton, 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, 
Cc. W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. I. F. Toon, Lumberton, N. C.; 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. 0.4; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C. 


Washington, N. C.: 


N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 


President—W. A. Graham, 
coln Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—J. T. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N.C, 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jj no. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 


Paschal, Pittsboro, 





| 
| 


This isdue from meas a 
public servant and I could not afford 
to remain upon this bench unless I 


That | 
rising statesman, who delivered ice 


DO YOU GET UP 
WITH A LAME BACK? 





The Gov. | 


Battleboro | 


N.C. | 


Dr. | 
R. H. Ricks, | 
Eagle | 


| 





Dr. | 


‘Politics and | 


Machpelah, Lin- | 


Chaplain—Rev. W.S. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- | 


tuck Co., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 
ford Co., N.C.. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R, H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Gui- 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N.C. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

Jobn Graham, Warrenton, N. C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J, Oldham, Teer, N. C. 





] Stendard 
; wil Co. 


trouble. 





Do Vou Have Rheumatism ? Have You Blad= 
der or Uric Acid Trouble? 





| 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 








health is not clear. 


To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney and Bladder Rem- | 
edy, will do for YOU, all our Readers May 
Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 
Pain or dull ache in the back is that your — and bladder need 
unmistakable evidence of kidney immediate attention. 

It is nature’s timely warn- | | 


Have a Sample | 


| 


In taking Swamp-Root you afford | 
ing to show you that the track of | natural help to Nature, for Swamp- | oil— 
| Root is the most perfect healer and 


| fertilizer used 
| 

enough 
| ulars see our pamphlets. 





To produce the best results 
in fruit, vegetable or grain, the 
must contain 

For partic- 


We 


Potash. 


send them free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


ALLIANGE PRICE LIdi. 


‘Subject to Market Fluctuations. 


Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— 







GROCERIES. 
per Ib 
50 
2 60 


10) HEIs ciscisucasntutdvs tavsees evedevengeaycensens Ghee 12 








Prime LiMQUITA,...5.00-..cncesereereresyerssossees 12 
it: See 12 
Good Rio... ro ALG 
Medium Ri HO id 
RAO W GTO TRIO; os codies dc casssestcsevecscepctets 10% 
Flour— 
BE: TMI sc ssin<icsociccscerstttsinesesuaiionamnen “ 30 
Fancy...... 
Dandy. 
Winner... .3 
PERO ves 0iaiésnscantedivduyooennisnsectavan . 315 
Sugai and Molasses— 
j GRAMUIATER BUGAP, 05500. vecressssecccesneceane 5 25 
No. 7, very light brown. ine 


No. 9, light brown...... . 4% 
POs Te OR ccnces iicncsnatonivnss e (1) 
No. 1 Porto Rico Molasses.. 1 


No 2 Porto Rico 

Ae y Porto Rico ” o* 
Vanilla Drip Syrup............ ve 

White Rose Corn Syrup........ssccseees 21 


. 


Kerosene, Alladin 
Standard White.. 





If these danger signals are un. 'gentle aid to the kidneys that i8 | Black Pepper, best sifted ee 


alized. 
wonderful cures of the most distress- lies, 
ing cases. A trial willconvince any- Swamp. Root the greatest and most 
one—and you may have a sample 


bottle for the asking. 


ache, 
vousness, 
rheumatism, 


remain 


remedy, Swamp-Root, 


Swamp Root are, 


get up many times at night; 
ing or irritation in passing, 


or 


TEE ET nes RIT Ee ee 


dizziness, 


trouble, may steal upon you. 

The mild and the extraordinary | 
effect of the world-famous kindey | ©e8s in both slight and severe cases. 
is soon we | Dactems recommend it to their pa- 
It stands the ‘hi ghest for its | ‘tients and use it in their own fami- 


smart-} 
brick- | 


sleeplessness, ner- 


irregular heart beating, 
bloating, irritability, 
wornout feeling, Jack of ambition, 
loss of :flesh or sallow complexion. 
If your water, when allowed to 
undisturbed in a glass or 
bottle for twenty-four 
a sediment 
| cloudy appearance, it is evidence | Dr. Kilmer's Gwamp- Root. 


hours, 


settling, or has 


rte oer Tore remeg errs wart 


| 
Bright’s disease, | 


| 


heeded, more serious results are known to medical science. 
sure to follow; 
which is the worst form of kidney discovery of Dr. Kilmer, the emi- 
|nent kidney and bladder specialist. 


Swamp-Root is the triumphant 


Hospitals use it with marked suc- 


because they recognize in 


successful remedy. 


If you have the slightest symptom \" 
Lame back is only one symptom of | of kidney or bladder trouble or if |, 
kidney trouble—one of many. Other, there is u trace of 
symptoms showing that you need) history, 
obliged to pass, &Co.,, 
water often during the day and to. “gladly send you free by mail, imme 
| diately, without cost to you, a Sam- | 
|ple bottle of Swamp-Root and a/| 
dust or sediment in the urine, ca- | book of wonderful Swamp Root tes- 
taurrh of the bladder, constant head-| 


1h Pour family 
send ub ence to Dr 


Binghamton, N. Y., who wil: 


i ¥ 


timonials. 


1 : 
|read this generous offer in the Ral 
‘eigh ‘Progressive Farmer.”’ 


Swamp-Root is pleasant to take, 
and if you are already convinced 


that this great remedy is what you 


need, you can purchase the regular 


‘fifty.cent and one-dollar size bottles 


| 
forms 
a | 


at drug stores. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, 
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In 


and village 


that makes your 
horses glad. 


every town 


may be had, 
the 












or better, you 
held up. 


Wedos 


satisfactory 
return it at 


Is not always the work 
of a highwayman. 


W hen a dealer charges you from 
35 to 50 per cent more fer a car- 
riage or harness than we would 
charge you direct for the same, 


This however, is not 
the dealers fault. 
but why at your ex pense? We sellour 
vehicles at factory prices and saveyou 
both the pjowper’ 8 and dealer’s profit. 
ll better; we send our vehic- 
les on 10 Days Free Trial. 
fore you buy. 
If not wholly 














are certainly being 


He must live, 










Try it be- 


“Shee Die 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| every week, 


CABBAGE SEEDS 


——ax» PLANTS 


of undoubted purity and ex- 
Pedigreed stock. 
Price-list Free..... Hf 


Tillinghast Seed Co., 


La PuLumg, Pa. 


THE LITERARY 
DIGEST pies rtnustrated 


“All the Periodicals in One.” 


cellence. 


TYPICAL OPINIONS OF SUBSCRIBERS 

Edwin Markbam, Brooklyn, W. ¥.: “The LITERARY 
DIGEST is a time-save T, @ money-saver, anda 
worry-saver, It threshes out the world for me 








| 
| 


Kilmer | 


Be sure to say that you | Clover Seed— 


Soda, Baking— 
112 ‘\bs I re i ear ae 
Bi Carb, Nickle pk pe 
Bi Carb, in assortec gs., 60 lb case 
Starch: Celluloid, per % case............006 
Elastie Starch, pe r}4 case. 3 
Ivory Starch, Per 44 CABG. ...rececccesosssesescecees 2 
Tobacco— 
PTGS TOBACCO, <.dasssesseddansiiboibe Giadeavenmrestaa 
Grape . 
Fig 
Battle A xt 
Grits and Hominy— 










pk 











Rolled Oats— 


BGP DATE 5 iariics carcchsvinkceussbontsynpeaeteeee 3.60 
WPT Ae a paataaes schuidhenokan dexcboveahackcbub comoreean 2 25 

wzike Fish— 

~ Ib Os coins cai vivbias coven’ sensdisveupdaneinaneeie 3 00 
80 SET sadpgacseysanso’s coynislaba) Ueghiseapassspaenney 2 50 
bade 

a ire Lard, in tierces......... 


( papas ahi, Lara in tierc 
The ebove Lard in following p 
‘Tubs, 80 lbs. e. over tierces. 

fy ubs, 55 Ibs. 4c. over tierces., 
Paids, 20 lbs. ioe. over tierces. 

Cans, gross weight: 

59 th. case of 2 cans, 

290 lb, case of 4 cans, 

10 lb. case of 6 cans, 


ges— 


Yc. over tierces, 
See. over tierces. 
4c. over tierces, 





SEEDS, 
Re d Clover, good, per bushel, rae ®.... 640 
| ‘ “ prime, : -- 675 
- ee choice, 
| Grass Seed— 
Timothy, Prime, per bushe agence seek $2 
| Choice 


Orehi urd, Grass, Prime ‘ 
“ ‘Choice ‘“ ° 
T: all Mei adow Oat, a rime, per bus.. 
Choice, 6 12 
Re d Top, Ferme, per 100 Ibs in chaff, 2 28 
Choice, per pound... Mg 





Seed Oats— 






Red Rust Proof, Prime.. 45 
Choice 48 

Blac k Spring, Prime. 3 
Choic 45 
White Spring Choice. 45 

Select Seed Potatoes— 

Early Rose, Northern, per bbl. 2 50 
“ oulton, 2 85 
ut ss 2nd Crop Va..... 2 80 


White Bliss or Pride of the ‘ 
DARL SS EOIN ns aknce cooks ssensisncoussennaon 3 30 
White Bliss or Pride of the South, 
2nd crop 38 
Bliss Triumph, Maine Grown 














I know of nothing better of its | 


} 


kind in the periodical fie 1d; and I always rec- | 


ommend it to my friends’ 


Edmund Clarence Stedman writes: 
country home, THE LITERARY 
only weekly that can not be spared. 


“Tn this,=my 
I rely up- 


| on it for my sure and quick knowledge of the 


| current 


| York Vity: 


scientific, literary, political move- 
ments and results, and really think it has come 
to be the best-edited journal of its kind.” 


Bishop F. 0, Nuntington 0. 0.,LL.0., Diocese of 
Central New York: V ith my family I read ev- 
ery number of Tuk LireERARY DIGEsT with 
much interest, and then send it to my son, a 
clergyman.” 


Seymour 0, Thompson, Counsellor at Law, New 
“T do youno more than justice in 
saying that Iam able to indorse eve 7; bing you 
claim for THE LITERARY Digest. Itis by far 
Lie inost meritorious publication that comes to 
mv desk,”’ 


Senator William P. Frye: “it will aflord 
assistance to the scholars of the country.” 


€. P Powell, 0. 0., In Unity, Chicago, IIl.: 
LITeRary DiGesr is au absolute necessity to 


“The | 


DIGEST 18 the | Steel Axles— 


| Steel Ax 
lmmense | 


| those who would keepin line with the progress | | 


of thought and achievement. I do not see how | 


| aay thinking man can get along without it.” 


| 
} 





10 Cents Per Copy. $3.00 Per Year. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 





_FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
New Yor«. 
OR SALE! 5000 fine Pecan trees, only $1.65 pe 
dozen pestpard. Set Lang, time during ‘April 
10 trees by express, $8.00 
Bias | SUTHERN FRUIT COMPANY, 
ENSALEM, N. c 












2nde rop.. : 
Early Ohio, Northe rm Grown 
Burbank, - 
Peerless, - “ 
HARDWARE. 


Dixie Plows, Boy 
Stonew 
oT ee ee appt ae 
Malleable Clevises 8, per dozen. 
PlOW DOlts, Per ID......cccc.cecevcscsorcpseed 
Back Band, webb, good, per roll, 
B. B. Buckles, per ¢ ORED oiessc ath ye 
Plow Singletrees “ 
Plow Lines, good, pe r pair. . 


yall, ¢ otton Plow.. 


és “ common, per pair, osexeveesssnseushiie 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application). 


$2 50 


Smith’s ke Feed Cutters...........cscccce 
Cook Stoves 


No, 7—18, with ware 
No. 7- 20, “ 

No, 8—Is, “ “ 
No 8—20, % id 


Wire Field Fencing P rices on application), 
Smooth and Barbed Wire 
Dump © arts— 





No. 14, 2 44 skein. 
No. ig, 3 $s 00 
| Steel Axle- 

No, 21, 144 inch axle sag buencunglidacsioneeeeiaetiinaae 21 00 
No, 23, 1% * ee TR 
Cart W heels and Axtes s- 

234 inch skein....... <ieccbala ene ll 00 
8 inch ss 12 00 


1% inch axles 
W4inech * 
Wagons, delivered prices. 

thimble skein— 
No. 8, 254 imeh skeisy............0.000++ssercvcsssesoncese 
No. 10, “oh, , inch skein. oi 
No. 12, 23 inch skein. 
Steel Axles— 
No. ¥, 14 in 
No, 11, 134 in... 
No, 13 1% in 
Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
No, 2, 2%4 inch skein.......... 
No.4,3. “* ae? 
No 


One-horse 










No 3. 

No. 5, 

Buggies and Harness, 

Prices on application. 

| Shovels— 
OO, COCD .0.000000,....- sceccrsnacesscdedseehte denspeeainnnl 
Common each ‘i 


Iron Age Cultivators . uF 
Field Hoes, per dOZeN..........-ssssesseeseecrseeeeecee & 
Barbed Wire, per 100 UDS............cecccsceccceserne ees 8 


Sewing Machines— 
Laproves d Alliance 8 
ress, =ey Head 
Hilteboro 15 
ca Write for prices on anything you want, 
T. B. PARKER, 8, B. A., 


HILLSBORO, N.C. _ 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR FARM 
BUILDINGS. 


The U. 8. Department of Agricul 
ture has just issued Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 126, entitled “Practical Sug- 
gestions for Farm Buildings.’’ It 
‘Was prepared by Mr. George G. Hill, 
of Falls Church, Va., and contains 
plans and specifications for inexpen- 
sive furm buildings, both dwellings 
and barns, and a number of sugges- 
tions relating thereto, which it is 
believed will be helpiul tc a large 
number of persons. 

The bulletin was prepared with 
the hope that it would be of service 
to all persons who have to build farm 
homes, but particularly to those who 
have neither the time nor the funds 
to build such structures as they may 
desire, and must therefore begin in 
@ very modest way. 

The questions of comfort, oon- 
venience, economy, location of build- 
ings, and title of property are all 
considered. 

Plans are given for a $600 farm 
house, with $500 addition, a $1,000 
house, and a $275 and $45u barn, to 
gether with bilis of materials show- 
ing the cost of each and every article 
which enters into the construction 
of the buildings. Suggestions are 
Offered which cover every detail of 
construction from the digging of the 
foundation to the putting on of the 
roof and the interior and exterior 
finish of the buildings. 

The bulletin will contain 28 illus- 
trations. It is for free distribution, 
and may be obtained on application 
to Senators, Representatives, and 
Delegates in Congress, or to the Sec 
retary of Agriculture. We hope 
that a large number of Progressive 
Farmer readers will apply for it. 


Business Notices. 


As this is the time of year when 
all prosperous and progressive farm 
ers are placing their orders for seeds, 
nursery stock, poultry and poultry 
supplies, we would respectfully call 
our readers’ attention to the many 
advertisements of reliable hvuses 
and firms in these vurious lines 
whose aavertisements appear in this 
issue. Write for their circulars und 
Catulogues and mention The Pro 
gressive Farmer. 














The Kualumazoo Cuarriuge & Har- 
ness Company offer to send to any 
reader of this paper any vehicle in 
their factory on ten days’ free trial, 
allowing you to use it during that 
time and thoroughly test it. They 
Gertainiyehave unbvounded faith in 
the quality of their goods or they 
could not make such un offer. Look 
up their advertisement and send for 
catalogue and mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when writing. 





The remarkabiy low prices at 
which the Columbus Curriage and 
Harness Co. can afford to sell direct 
from the factory, buggies, phaetons, 
eurreys, wagons and harness is at- 
trocting widespread attention, and 
Carriuges of all kinds ure being 
shipped by them into every section 
of the country. The practical horse 
Owner whois onthe watch for op 
portunities to save money, should 
send for their illustrated descriptive 
Catulogue, which explains the broad 
guage guurantee whereby the pur 
Chaser receives his money back and 
the company puys the freight both 
ways if he is not satisfied. Sent free 
on request. Address Columbus Car- 
riage und Hurness Co.,, Box 772, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


A durable puint, high “grade in 
every respect, is mude of pure white 
lead and linseed oil. Experience has 
proved that a puint made of zinc 
white or any o the combination 
leads, will invariably crack und peel. 
Pure white leai never cracks nor 
peels, but wears away very slowly 
and gradually on the surface, per 
fectly protecting the wood from de 
cay so long us a vestige of the paint 
remuins upon the surface. When 
repuinting no dangerous paint burner 
is re juired to put the surface in good 
condition for a new coat. Mix the 
first coat of new paint rather thin; 
the extra oil will bind together any 
loose or powdered purticies of the 
old paint, and will cement them 
together. There is but little diffi- 
culty gfrom the oils used in paint 
mixing, but in the lead, the purest 
is none too good. The branis of 
white lead manufactured by the Na- 


tionul Lead Co. of 100 William street, 
New York, ure made by the ‘old 
Dutch process’’ of slow corrosion, 
and are uniformly the best white 
lead it is possible to manufacture. 
Use them and you will insure per 
manent sutistaction. 


-|¢he State shall be 
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Farm Miscellany. 


AGRICULTURAL TEACHING IN THE 
COMMON SCHUOLS. 





As is well known, Hoard’s Dairy. 
man hus been for years, eurnestly at 
work to establish the teaching of the 
elements of agriculture in the public 
schools, and especiully in all country 
schools. Two great and serious ob 
stacles stand inthe way: (1) The 
farmers themselves, whose children 
are to be benefited, do not see how 
the thing can be done, and so they 
muke no effort to have it done. 

(2) The teachers of the land upon 
whom depends this important work 
cannot yet see how to do it. 

And so, between farmer and 
teacher, nothing is done. The pres- 
ent generation of furm boys will 
come up just as their fathers have 


ing done to make that school of any 
service to them in the work of the 
life that is before them. 

If any of the teachers attempt to 
face the question, it is with such ex 
aggerated ideas, such notions of out- 
lay in preparation and training, such 
afar away look and concept of the 
work, as itis, that we see hut little 
hope of its practical solution by the 
men and women who do the teach- 
ing. 

The fact is, the profession of 
teaching, like all other professions, 
drifts into ruts, to the extinction ot 
a true understanding of the needs of 
the situation, and a reduction of 
original power and resource to meet 
those needs. The people have given 
up the whole question of developing 
their children in the ways of know]- 
edye, and their future efficiency in 
the use of that knowledge, to the 
teachers. They let the teacher think 
for them ; they have no voice in the 
establishment of a course of study, 
because they tuke no interest in it. 
Not one time ina thousand do we 
hear of the question being discussed, 
in our annual school meetings, as ta 
the churacter of the studies that 
shall be pursued in the schools. Nine 
hundred und ninety-nine out of every 
thousand of the people will say: ‘1 
don’t know anything about it. What 
do we have the teacher for, if it isn’t 
to know what the child should be 
tuught?’’ 

Yet the parent can see all the 
time that the school does but little 
to equip his boy or girl to meet the 
problems of daily life that are before 
them. The problem before the farmer 
is, how his boys muy be aided in be 
coming better farmers than he is 
The State and Nation have also a 
deep interest in that problem, for on 
it depends whether the resources of 
increused or 
wasted. The great class of farmers 
ure suffering great loss to day, be- 
cause of a lack of knowledge con 
cerning the practical botany of the 
farm plants. 

Tuke the red clover plant for in- 
stance: Do any of the millions of 
farm boys 1n this land ever hear, in 
their schools, a word that shall en- 
lighten them on the laws which gov 

ern the growth and preservation 0: 

that most valuable of plunts? 

How easy and simple it would be 
to havea short course of study on 
the botany of the clover plant. How 
simple it would be to teach the farm 
boy that red clover is a biennial; 
that if we allow the seed to form, 
that ends, to all practical purposes, 
the life of that clover plant; that, if 
we wish to keep up our clover fields 
we must cut tho clover before the 
seed forms. Then nature will renew 
her effort to produce seed, and the 
plant is thus kept alive, provided 
euch subsequent crop is cut before 
seed forms. Simple as this lesson is, 
simple as it would be to teach it, 
there is absolntely no effort made to 
teach it, and thousands upon thou- 
sanda of farmers ure ignorant of 


, are available to him. 


done, and the district school will | sure this reservoir of knowledge is a 


pass by them without anything be- | 
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that law, as can beseen in their prac- 
tice of cutting their clover. 

This is but one instance cf thou 
sands. 

A text book covering, in a plain, 
simple manner, some of the most 
important things to know, concern- 
ing our principal] farm plants, would 
prove of inestimable value to the 
boy thatis, and the farmer that is 
to be.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


No man knows all that is to be 
learned of agriculture. Experience 
is a thorough teacher, but life is too 
short and the average bank account 
too small to permit a farmer to get 
all his information through personal 
experience. The accumulated expe 
rience of the best farmers and the 
most practical discoveries of science 
In large mea- 


new one, and many farmers have not 
yet learned that it is for their bene- 
fitand that they are privileged to 
tap it freely. The young man has 
here an advantage, for, having no 
great length of experience to direct 
him, he is more inclined than is an 
older man to seek counsel from the 
recorded experience of leaders and 
experts ; in other words, from agri- 
cultural papers, bulletins and books. 
Che young man forfeits many of his 
natural advantages if he fails to 
avail himself of the light afforded by 
the teachings of science and the re- 
sults of agricultural experiments. 
A course at an ‘agricultural college, 
even though it embrace but a few 
months, will teach him not all that 
is known about agriculture, but the 
momentous fact that science has a 
hundred principies and scientific in- 
vestigation ten thousand facts which 
are helpful to the thinking farmer. 
Whatever its omissions, such a course 
of study and observation will serve 
him professionally by making him 
acquainted in some measure with 
the sources of information on agri 

cultural mutters. 

Is proof needed that knowledge is 
power in farming, and that it is 
convertible into cash? Behold the 
proof in the richer green of the corn 
of the man who understands by 
precept or by true experience, the 
capillary movements of water in the 
soil and the principles of cultivation. 
Can the apple grower afford to be 
alwass ignorant of the habits and 
points of attack of his most formid- 
able financial enemies—leaf rust, 
scab, Sun Jose scale, wooly aphis 
and codling moth? 

Openminde.iness is, or should be, 
the young farmer's natural attitude, 
thinking an important part of his 
business, and careful observation 
his constant occupation. If he keeps 
informed on recent agricultural dis- 
coveries he will not rest content 
with scrub cattle simply because his 


neighbors have lost with acclimation 
fever 50 per cent. of the thorough 
hred bul!s that they have brought 
in from higher latitudes. Instead, 
he is fortified in the knowledge that 
science hus demolished that harrier 
‘n demonstrating that inoculation 
with the detibrinated blood of native 
cattle afforis immunity to the new 
comers against this dread disease 
He does not despair of winter pas- 
tures, of ‘“‘pigs in clover’’ and of 
self-enriching fields simply because 
his neighbors have fuiled with red 
clover, vetch and alfalfa in the days 
when none knew the mighty role of 
root-tubercle bacteria. He recalls 
the experiments which prove that 
the Southern soils which refused to 
prodnce these plants need but to he 
vivitied by the importation of defi- 
nite nitrogen fixing bacteria. Mix- 
ing with the seed the soil from an 
old clover field, he sows for an as 
sured harvest. Choosing fall, in 
stead of spring, for sowing, he hundi 





cups the weeds in the rae which the 
precions s‘edlings must win. There | 
are other means tor the acquiremert | 
of such knowledge besides a sojoarn | 
at anagricultural college, as by home } 
study and reading and curetul ob | 
servation.—Prof. J. ». Duggar, Au- 
burn, Ala., in Southern Farm Maga 
zine. 
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stay up alifetime. All best steel wires 
heavily galvanized—fully guaranteed. 
Resists animals, resists rust, provides 
for expansion andcontraction. Sold by 
agents everywhere. If noagent in your 
town write to the makers, 
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HAWKEYE GRUB AND STUMP. MACHINE 


rdinary Grub in 144 Minutes. 
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Live Stock. 


EARLY GREEN FOOD FOR STOCK. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

With the opening of spring stock 
needs green food just as much as 
human beings, and the craving for 
green grass, roots or other similar 
food is so great that the animals if 
turned loose would kill themselves 
by eating too much. The heavy, 
dry diet of winter will make most 
animals loggy and heavy when mild 
weather approaches. Some will ap- 
pear to get off their diet without any 
apparent cause. Their apoetites fail 
them simply because their systems 
are clogged up, their blood thick 
and feverish, and their whole nature 
craving green, succulent food. A 
good many of the skin diseases of 
summer are due to the sluggish con- 
dition the blood gets into in the win- 
ter, and then through lack of proper 
treatment in the spring and early 
summer. 

Most pastures cannot be grazed until 
quite late in the spring without dam 
age to them, but it is possible to 
crop some of the longest grass for 
the animals very early and feed it 
to them with their regular meals. In 
this way no actual harm is done to 
the grass crop, while the animals 
will receive green food at a time 
when it will serve as a tonic to their 
systems. Green rye or any other 
green food that can be cut and fed 
to the animals before the season is 
far enough advanced to permit them 
to graze in the field wiil tend to 
purify the blood of the stock and 
put their systems in good condition. 
Roots of course in the spring of the 
year are always of value in this way, 
but it is not always possible to secure 
succulent roots at this season. 
Where they can be obtained they 
will produce better effects than 1f 
fed to the animalsin the middle of 
winter. 

We should make as little depend- 
ence upon drugs and medicines as 
possible in treating our stock, and 
by studying the simple laws of na 
ture it will be possible to get along 
without the help of artificial meth 
ods of proserving the health of the 
stock. A good deal of our trouble 
comes from the fact that we are 
gradually getting to the point where 
we treat our farm animals much as 
we do ourselves. That is, we are 
surrounding them by artificial con- 
ditions which naturally upset their 
systems and bring a whole train of 
disasters. If we can get back to 
natural conditions as far as possible 
we will be better off. Wild animals 
always seek and secure the first 
blades of fresh grass as they appear 
and they do not make themselves 
sick in eating too much because na 
ture does not supply the grass in 
sufficient abundance at first. The 
supply comes gradually and the ani 
mals get accustomed to the change 
of diet before the supply is large 


enough to satisfy their full appetites. 
JAMES RIDGEWAY 


THE WHEEL OF TIME 
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(GARDEN SEEDS| 


All package seeds sold for 
246 cents a package—same 
quantity you have always 
paid 5cents for. Write for 


} JACOBS’ 1901 
ILLUSTRATED 

| SEED CATALOGUE 
l FREE 

And see how low you can 


buy the very best seeds. 
Write for it—right now. 


JACOBS’ PHARMACY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 























MORPHINE 


Opium, Laudanum, Cocaine and Liquor 
habits permanen'ly and p.:inlessly: pured 
at home. No detention from business; 
no inconvenience; ation immediate: 
leaves system of patient in a natural and 
healthy condition without any desire for 
drugs. Cure guaranteed for $10. W rite 
for particulars. 


ow 
DR. LONG & COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 
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ry purpose where White Leaq 


is required, that made by the “o/g 


process”’ of slow corrosion is 


the best, because of its superior density, 


and durability. 


named in margin are genuine 


‘old Dutch process’” White Lead, the best 


to manufacture, and which 


have long been recognized as standards of 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM. 
PANY’'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet sent free 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, , New York, 
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What isa guarantee on a scale worth? Nothing if not 
backed by a reputable, practical, solid scale coucern, whose 
goods have stood the test of time, and who are personal!: 
interested in tie scales shipped out under their own bra: 
Osgood stamped on a beam is a guarantee of faithful, prac: 
tical workmanship—and much more, which we want you 
to know. Write for o za Gatslogue. Don‘ ‘ * ih save 
you toney. os PD SCALE © 

(Established 1865. ) Ge Uestnct St., ES Y. 





oF ae buy a poorly built 
mill, regardiess of 
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and we will give you low prices. We 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
while you have our address. 
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GREGORY’S 
Warranted Seed 











It matters not how rich the land, 
Or hard the labor on it, 


Vexation isthe only crop 
Bad seed will raise upon it, 


All Lag warranted to be pure and reliable, 
as per page 2 of catalogue, Our trade with 
market gardeners is insmense; and market 
— buy none but the best of seed. 

rite for our new Vegetable and Flower Seed 
catalogue—free to everybody. 

J.J. H. GRECORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Grow Grasses and hai te 


=> — 

Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre Of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock- ‘Tuising witb 
those of other States. Profit by these facts. 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 


have few animals or many, you caunot afford 
not to read 


Grasses and Torage Plants of the Sexi 


RY J. B. KILLEBREW, 





of the University of Tennessee. 


No work on Southern agriculture 
has attracted so much attention 
The demand for it has been enor. 
mous. 


It is a complete manual of the cul. 
ture of grusses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses. the 
maintenance of pastures und mend- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Scribner, our greatest ZTASS OX- 
pert, and embellished with a lure 


number of half tone cuts of field 
operations, 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embovlies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 8&0 copies this valu 
able work on hand, and, until 
further notice, will send one 
copy of “Killebrew’s Grasset 
and Forage Crops”’ to any ad 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Furmer one year t0 
any uddress for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, #. C. 
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